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AN INTERVIEW WITH A BILLIONAIRE. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SETTLEMENT FOR THE NEGLECTED RICH.? 


OME of our East Side settlements, 

established among the neglected 
poor, are studying the causes of poverty 
and how to abate it. At Half-Way 
House, the Settlement for the Neglected 
Rich, we are studying, on the contrary, 
the sources of wealth and how to pro- 
mote it. We are trying to find out where 
; some people get their wealth, how it is 
“imvested, and what they are doing with it. 

Fifty years ago a man in the city of 
~New York worth $200,000 was consid- 
~ered rich. Then came the army of mill- 
sionaires. After they had stormed the 
city and captured its standards of value 
»a man whose wealth could be quoted in 
~less than seven figures was considered 
poor. And now the only rich man in 
» New York is the billionaire. 

Do you know what a billion dollars 
‘means? It means, if invested at five 
per cent., an income of $136,986.30 a 
day for every day in the year! 

One of our most active workers at the 
Half-Way Settlement is a_ billionaire. 
He is interested in our aims and ideals. 
That is why he is willing to grant me an 
interview. As he shuns publicity, I 
withhold his name. 

“Ts it true,” I said, “as currently re- 
ported, that you have made the greater 
part of your wealth out of your holdings 
of Equitable and Mutual Life stock ?” 


*See “A Settlement for the Neglected Rich ” 
in The Outlook for March 3, 1906. 








“That is exactly true,” he answered, 
“and I have never been more glad to 
acknowledge it than at the present time. 
Only, for Heaven’s sake do not begin 
these words with capital letters. If 
these words ‘equitable’ and ‘ mutual’ 
and ‘life’ are to be restored to their 
true and beautiful significance, they must 
be decapitalized, which would be equiva- 
lent in some cases to decapitalizing the 
stockholders. I have, indeed, made my 
wealth out of the process of sharehold- 
ing, and very largely out of my relations 
with other equitable and mutual share- 
holders, but you cannot understand this 
unless you understand my method of 
bookkeeping.” 

“ What is the peculiarity of your book- 
keeping ?” I asked. 

“Tt is a system of my own; it is 
algebraic rather than arithmetical in its 
method. It deals with equations and 
proportions rather than with fixed quan- 
tities. The ordinary bookkeeping is 
simply a process of addition and subtrac- 
tion. It is good enough, as far as it 
goes, to measure values in a crude way, 
but it would not answer my purpose. 
My bookkeeping bears the same relation 
to the market value of property that 
idealism does to materialism in philos- 
ophy or art. The market value of prop- 
erty is often but a crude caricature of 
the actual value. The faded book-mark 
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conventional bookkeeping, an asset at all; 
in my bookkeeping it figures high. There 
are no values so genuine as those that are 
purely sentimental, for sentiment consti- 
tutes a large part of the value of life. 

“The trouble with the ordinary book- 
keeping,” continued the billionaire, “is 
that it deals almost entirely with nominal 
values, only incidentally with real ones. 
The ordinary bookkeeping expresses 
value in symbols of money, but money 
is only a certificate of wealth, and must 
not be confounded with the real thing. 
It is a peculiarity of the dividends which 
I receive on my stock that they are paid, 
not in certificates of value, but in actual 
wealth itself. 

“Ask many men how much they are 
worth, and they will count their stocks 
and bonds, which simply show what their 
property would bring in the market. 
These are only nominal or potential 
forms of wealth, and must not be mis- 
taken for the real thing. There are peo- 
ple who prefer to get rich in this way. 

‘They have a certain environment of 
comfort and luxury, but beyond this their 
wealth is largely a matter of bookkeeping. 
They have mines which they have never 
worked, railroads upon which they have 
never ridden, horses which they do not 
drive or ride, books that they do not read. 
It is undigested wealth. Then there are 
the misers who hoard their certificates. 
That is what I call stagnant wealth; it 
does not circulate in the community nor 
in their own lives. 

“As to my method of bookkeeping,” 
said the billionaire, “you can form a 
better idea of it if you will step into my 
private office.’ Here I counted five 
large ledgers. “These,” he said, “are 
my stock ledgers.” 

He took down one. 
“ Inherited Stock.” 

“You will see,” said the billionaire, 
“that a large part of my wealth was in- 
herited. Some of it has been in the 
family for centuries. The original deeds 
have been lost. Not exactly, either. The 
original deeds, I suppose, have really 
been preserved, but the doers have been 
dead so long that their names have not 
been recorded; and it would be difficult 
to say in many cases to which one of 
my one hundred thousand grandfathers 
I am indebted for some of these special 
bequests. My little boy has among his 
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playthings a number of blocks which he 
uses for building purposes. On each of 
the cubes there is a letter. Now, it is 
easy to tell where the blocks came from, 
for his aunt bought them at a toy store; 
but to tell where the /etters came from is 
a different task. They are a part of our 
family symbols. You will not find a 
Chinaman or an African or an Indian 
with just these things in his household 
stock. They came down through our 
family branch. They are of enormous 


“value, and it was no fool that invented 


them; but it is almost as difficult to tell 
how we got them as to tell how our an- 
cestors came to walk on their hind legs 
instead of on all fours.” 

One section of the book was entitled 
“ Interest-Bearing Stock.” 

Under this head I found a long series 
of entries, among which were Marathon, 
the Parthenon, the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
the Greek Drama, the Coliseum at Rome, 
St. Peter’s, the Cologne Cathedral, the 
Louvre, the British Museum, the May- 
flower, Bunker Hill Monument, and a 
great number of other items, followed 
by algebraic symbols. . 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that 
you are drawing dividends from all this 
stock ?” 

“ Certainly. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“ But how do you establish your own- 
ership ?” 

“Nothing is easier if you make the 
proper distinction between exclusive own- 
ership and shareholding. People would 
rightly set me down as insane if I claimed 
exclusive ownership in any of these 
things, and there would be a great pro- 
test from all the legitimate heirs; but I 
should certainly be insane if I surren- 
dered any of my rights as a shareholder. 
There is not a civilized court in the world 
that would not sustain my claim. My 
dividends from this stock of inherited 
wealth are as certain as any dividends in 
the world. They are ‘ gilt-edged.’ They 
might be called ‘dividends of civiliza- 
tion.’ They are not paid in cash, but 
in something better—in enjoyment, in 
sentiment, in knowledge, in beauty. 

“One essential element of wealth many 
people have not discovered—that is, that 
we can share the better part of our 
wealth with others without becoming 
poorer ourselves, and that we may share 
the wealth of others without impoverish- 
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ing them, It is easily explicable when 
we give up the idea that wealth is abso- 
lute or exclusive possession, but simply 
an unselfish form of shareholding. 

“My inherited wealth,” said the bil- 
lionaire, “is not something which sepa- 
rates me from my fellow-men, but some- 
thing which links me to them. I have 
never understood why wealth should 
make men exclusive. All true wealth 
radiates, is centrifugal, distributive. Un- 
der the conventional view of inherited 
wealth the fewer heirs the better; but 
under the true view the more heirs the 
more people are enriched, and therefore 
the more is wealth multiplied.” 

I asked my friend what was the mean- 
ing of the algebraic symbols in the stock 
ledger. 

“Oh, that is a peculiarity of my book- 
keeping; it would puzzle them at the 
clearing-house, but I understand it my- 
self. It is impossible to express or even 


to suggest in arithmetic, especially with 
the dollar sign before it, the value of 
the Parthenon, or the Sistine Madonna, 
or the Cologne Cathedral, or of a thou- 
sand other things which I have entered 
in my inventory in the stock ledger. I 


simply indicate them by algebraic sym- 
bols, which suggest their historic, educa- 
tional, or sentimental values. 

“T, as a shareholder, draw dividends 
from all this stock, none of which is 
listed on the Exchange. Some of these 
dividends are self-paying. I don’t have 
to cut Bunker Hill coupons on the sev- 
enteenth of June, or Liberty Bell cou- 
pons on the Fourth of July; they are 
paid to me with mysterious regularity in 
the processes and growth of American 
freedom. 

“But I suppose you would like to 
know,” he said, with a characteristic 
smile, “how I have come to acquire 
some more modern forms of wealth— 
wealth that figures, for instance, in Wall 
Street, and some that does not figure 
there. That is listed in these other 
books, which you are perfectly welcome 
to see.” 

He took down the ledger marked 
“ Collateral Stock Book.” 

It was a ponderous tome. He turned 
over the pages rapidly. The entries of 
stock were appalling in number and vol- 
ume. Steamship, electric light, Ameri- 
can steel, Western Union, various iron, 
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copper, and coal mines, nearly all the 
most important railroads in this country 
and in Europe, and a vast array of man- 
ufacturing stock, filled the pages of the 
ledger. I was amazed at the extent of 
the inventory and the dividends. The 
billionaire noted my surprise, and said, 
with a laugh, “ There is nothing sensa- 
tional about this list. There is not one 
of these properties in which I am not a 
shareholder, I am not an exclusive owner 
of any one item, and have no desire to 
be; because, if I owned them in any such 
sense, they would own me, and I am not 
willing to place myself in the position of 
being owned by my wealth. But I ama 
shareholder just to the extent that I use 
them, and I draw my dividends by using 
them. , 

“All of these things and a thousand 
more are a part of the gain of history 
and of the development of our age. 
They are a part of the total stock of 
our civilization. I am much obliged to 
Robert Fulton, George Stephenson, Rich- 
ard M. Hoe, S. F. B. Morse, Thomas 
Edison, Andrew Graham Bell, and all 
the rest, for making me a shareholder in 
their inventions. I have not had a share 
of stock in any of the companies organ- 
ized to propagate and work these inven- 
tions for the sake of making money; 
what I want is the use of these inven- 
tions themselves, for they have rendered 
a vast amount of money unnecessary. 
Stop and think how mucn it would cost 
you in time and labor to do for yourself 
what these things do for you. You pay 
a cent for a daily paper. It has taken a 
printing-press, a railroad, a telegraph, a 
telephone, a typewriter, and the com- 
bined arts of handwriting, stenography, 
and printing, to produce it. Grant that 
out of forty-eight columns only twelve 
are worth reading; yet, to create all the 
instruments and agencies necessary to 
collect and print and publish those twelve 
columns, millions of dollars were ex- 
pended. That is to say, you pay one cent 
for the use of all those millions. 

“When people sav to-day that a man 
is as ‘rich as Croesus,’ they apparently 
do not know what a poor man Croesus 
was. He was not rich enough to travel 
by railroad or by steamboat or auto- 
mobile. For traveling on land he was 
absolutely dependent upon a horse. His 
house was not lighted by electricity, gas, 
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or petroleum. He was too poor to buy 
a watch, a pair of spectacles, or a box of 
matches. Not all the money he had, or 
could beg or borrow, would have suf- 
ficed to secure to him what are to-day 
regarded as necessities of life for even a 
poor man. He was fortunate in living 
in a country where nature was prodigal, 
but he could not command all the varie- 
ties of food at the same time which a 
poor man can command to-day—fresh 
strawberries from Florida, potatoes from 
Bermuda, bananas from the West Indies, 
oranges and fresh figs from California. 

“The annihilation of distance in the 
days of Croesus was secured only by a 
miracle, and enjoyed only by gods with 
winged sandals or winged steeds. It 
would have taken Croesus three months, 
as it took some of our Puritan fathers, 
to cross the Atlantic; but in one of the 
steamers in which I am a shareholder I 
have crossed it in five days, eleven hours, 
and forty minutes; and the man who 
traveled by steerage got there just as 
-quickly as I did. If it had rained 
drachmas or dollars in Greece for forty 
days and forty nights, until the gold was 
as high as the housetops, Croesus, if he 
had invested the whole amount, could not 
have purchased the speed which an Irish 
immigrant can buy for thirty-five dollars. 
What a slow figure the swiftest of his 
heralds would cut to-day! A message 
can be sent from New York to London 
under the ocean quicker than the news of 
the battle of Marathon could have been 
carried twenty-five miles overland when 
that victory for freedom was won. And 
this modern messenger is within the 
means of the average man. It costs but 
twenty-five cents a word to send an ocean 
cable. By buying from the United States 
Government a little picture of Washing- 
ton, costing just two cents, a mother in 
Maine can send a letter to her boy in San 
Francisco or the Philippines. 

“You ask me how I draw my divi- 
dends of use from my collateral stock. I 
draw them when they mature; when I 
want them; that is to say, when J use 
them. To illustrate: Yesterday I took the 
Staten Island ferry to New York, then 
the Subway to the Grand Central Station, 
then the Empire Express to Buffalo. I 
bought three newspapers, one costing 
three cents and the others one cent each. 
I arrived at Buffalo at 4.45, having made 





the trip of four hundred and forty miles 
in eight hours and fifteen minutes. I 
sent a‘telegram to New York which cost 
twenty-five cents. My expenses that day, 
exclusive of meals, were as follows: 


Staten Island Ferry 
Subway 

Fare to Buffalo 
Newspapers 
Telegram 


“Thus for the sum of $9.65 I had the 
use that day of a ferryboat, the subway, 
the railroad from New York to Buffalo, 
three newspaper plants, and a telegraph 
line of 440 miles. Count up now the cost 
of the ferryboat and the cost of running 
it, the cost of cutting the Subway and 
running it, the millions invested in the 
equipment of the New York Central Rail- 
road, and the capital and cost of operating 
the three newspapers and the telegraph, 
and you will see that for the sum of $9.65 
I had the use of many millions of dollars. 
I did not have to bother myself about 
owning and directing the roads or the 
telegraph or the newspapers. I owned 
the use of them, and that is enough. Of 
course a good many other people have 
the same advantage, but that is one of 
the pleasant things about it. The worst 
kind of wealth which any one can possess 
in material goods is that kind of wealth 
which is so fenced off that nobody can 
enjoy it with him. 

“Last summer I secured possession 
of a Swiss lake and three conspicuous 
mountains. I have taken possession of 
them in just that way. Whenever I am 
there so that I can climb the mountains 
and sail on the lake, they are mine; no- 
body can rob me of them. When I leave 
them, I take a certificate of ownership 
with me; it is the picture I carry in my 
mind. As I shut my eyes and look at 
that picture, it is priceless.” 


The billionaire took down a third vol- 


ume entitled “Common Wealth Assets.” 
“ Here I enter,” he said, “ my forms of 
cosmic wealth. No man can be consid- 
ered really rich in this day and age whose 
wealth is confined to one planet, and that 
the planet on which we stand. Purely 
mundane wealth would be absolutely dis- 
credited in the system of universal ex- 
change if it had not solar indorsement. 
The greatest source of my wealth is some 
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ninety-three millions of miles from here, 
a tract of ¢pace so remote that I have 
never traversed it except by eyesight. 
Yet every morning with unfailing regu- 
larity my share of the daily product of 
the vast cosmic furnace is delivered in 
golden beams and billets which make the 
gold of Ophir or of the Klondike seem as 
dross in comparison. This gold does not 
need to be sent to the mint to be coined, 
or to the jeweler’s or to the goldsmith’s 
to be worked up; it is delivered ready for 
use. And it is useful, not in gilding the 
surface of life, but in the promotion of 
life itself. You can store it, too, in field, 
barn, and cellar. It is not only pure 
wealth in itself, but it can invest. other 
things with wealth and beauty. Gener- 
ously diffused over the soil, it is the best 
known fertilizer. With wonderful en- 
ergy it pumps water into the clouds for 
irrigation. Every beam is a sheaf of 
color. Night and morning it paints mag- 
nificent scenery on the cloudy canvas it 
has spread. It is an incalculable source 
of light and heat, wonderfully democratic 
in its beneficence; shining alike on the 
prince and the peasant. 

“This cosmic wealth is a part of the 


common wealth. It belongs to all. Even 
the animals can draw their dividends 


here. No one can corner this stock of 
gold, or put a fence around the sun and 
secure a monopoly of the product to be 
delivered at so much a beam. “And if 
there is anything which excites my indig- 
nation,” said the billionaire, “it is when 
men seek to deprive others of their due 
and natural share of this solar wealth. 
In our great cities even sunshine has a 
market value, and the worst form of 
poverty is when men and women are 
forced to live in slums where they con- 
tract tuberculosis and other diseases be- 
cause they cannot pay for sunlight. 


“The atmosphere is another form of | 


common wealth, a part of my birthright, 
on which I began to draw as soon as I 
was born.’ What right has any one to 
deprive me of my just share of it, or to 
poison or soil my allotment of it? It 
seems to me that that is not a very dan- 
gerous form of socialism or of municipal 
or State control which so orders the con- 
struction of cities and houses that the 
individual occupying them shall not be 
deprived of his natural share of the com- 
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mon wealth, the cosmic gifts of light and 
air. 

“Then there are the stars, which con- 
stitute my cosmic jewelry, the only dia- 
monds and gems I possess ; and the moon, 
which pours out a monthly supply of free 
silver, and lifts the tidal billow. 

“There are the ocean and the great 
international seas, which cannot be 
bought up. They are a part of the 
common wealth. Nations may claim a 
strip of them on the coast, but they are 
a part of the highways of the world. We 
are all tenants in common of sky and 
sea. Perhaps the time will come when 
we shall make it impossible for one man 
to secure vast tracts of this earth to the 
utter exclusion of everybody else, and 
when the birthright of every individual 
to a share in the globe on which he is 
born will be recognized. 

“You see, I hope,” said the billionaire, 
“that I was right in saying that a very 
large part of my wealth grows out of my 
relations to the mutual life; and because 
it is mutual it is equitable.” 

“T understand now,” I said, “ the dis- 
dinction you make between legal own- 
ership, between a mere title to wealth 
and the reality of use or enjoyment. I 
understand, too, the emphasis you place 
on shareholding, or what may be called 
social or corporate wealth, and your 
dividends of civilization and common 
wealth; but are there not certain forms 
of your wealth which are personal and 
which cannot be made over to others ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “ there are some forms 
of wealth which cannot be transferred. 
There are possessions which are purely 
individual, and they .are some of the 
most valuable things which a man can 
call his own. I have another stock book 
in which I enter these personal assets.” 

He took down the “ Personal Ledger.” 

“Tn the first place, there is my stock 
of good health. You could not list it 
in Wall Street or anywhere else; it has 
absolutely no exchangeable value to any- 
body else except the companies in which 
my life is insured; but it is of immense 
value to me. I know a man who would 
give a million dollars at once if he could 
buy it. Poor fellow! he is almost bank- 
rupt in his digestion. He could buy out 
Washington Market any day in the week 
and not feel it; but if he ate a good 
square meal he would feel it quickly 
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enough. If there is anything he envies, 
it is the robust health of some stalwart 
laborer on his place who is working for 
the prevailing rate of wages, but who 
might earn forty thousand dollars a year 
if he could make over his breathing and 
digestive apparatus and other physiologi- 
cal appurtenances to this millionaire who 
is rich in gold but a pauper in health. 
This man parted with his health to get 
his money; now he would like to part 
with his money to get back his health. 
It is remarkable what a spiritual and 
moral quality there may be in good 
health; it affects one’s relation to the 
entire universe. ‘Give me health and 
a day,’ said Emerson, ‘and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous.’ ” 

I noticed that another stock listed as 
a purely personal possession was his 
“ stock of knowledge.” But the billion- 
aire turned over those pages rapidly and 
smilingly said, “I don’t want you to 
know just how poor Iam. I wish I had 
invested a good deal more in that direc- 
tion. But I appreciate its value, if I 
cannot illustrate it. 

“ Of course knowledge in my system of 
bookkeeping is capable of double entry; 
it is something you can impart, and 
therefore you can share it with others; 
but, on the other hand, it is something 
which you cannot acquire without earn- 
ing it. The earning capacity of people 
differs; but to the extent that you earn 
anything in this field, you must earn it 
yourself. It is therefore a purely per- 
sonal possession. It is just here that 
some of the nouveaux riches find them- 
selves up against a wall. They have 
learned how to make money, and got 
some additional knowledge in the proc- 
ess; but they have not acquired knowl- 
edge of a better sort or developed their 
capacity to get it. They can buy a book 
in a foreign language, but not the capac- 
ity to read it; they can buy a celebrated 
picture, but not the capacity to enjoy it; 
they can buy a ticket for the opera, but 
not an ear for music. A man’s mental 
outfit, whether by natural endowment or 
acquisition, is his own; it is a part of 
his indestructible capital which cannot 
be burned or stolen from him. It is a 
form of absolute wealth so purely per- 
sonal that he cannot even bequeath it in 
his will. I sometimes regret that Nature 
is so inexorable in this respect, and that 





so much knowledge and capacity must 
die with the man who possesses it. 

“T think,” continued the billionaire, 
turning away from his Personal Ledger 
and speaking in a positive but purely 
impersonal way, “that our American 
millionaires must, on the whole, be cred- 
ited with an appreciation of the value of 
knowledge in its broadest sense as an 
element of power. One of the best evi- 
dences of this is the vast amount of 
money which has been given by our rich 
men for libraries, schools, colleges, and 
other educational institutions, and to en- 
courage the pursuit of science and art. 

“ The millionaire of the new school has 
also discovered that if he cannot person- 
ally assimilate all his material wealth, he 
is not obliged by law to keep it. He 
can enrich himself by giving it away. It 
is not so easy a thing to do as it may 
seem to you. For some men it is a 
harder task to give away their money 
than it was to make it. It is very hard 
for some plutocrats, after having spent 
forty or fifty years in exercising the 
power of getting, suddenly to turn around 
and begin to exercise the power of giv- 
ing. All the muscles of their benevo- 
lence are weak and flabby. Their thought 
has not been exercised in that direction. 
One of the terrible dangers of getting 
too much gold is that it may ossify the 
sentiments, and one may get a disease 
which I call the ‘ plutocratic clutch. It 
is what I may describe as lockjaw of the 
hand. It is a disease in which it is im- 
possible for the hand to relax into the 
open palm. 

“TI knew a man who had this disease. 
The doctor said to him, ‘ You will never 
be able to open your hand till you have 
learned to open your heart.’ An opera- 
tion on the heart, you know, is a delicate 
piece of surgery, but by the process of 
psychotomy it is possible. He told me 
what a struggle he had to give away so 
small a sum as five dollars. He had to 
be persuaded that somehow he was going 
to get some interest on this investment 
in heaven, and was flattered by the fact 
that his name would appear in the papers. 
He told me the story of his struggle from 
miserliness into generosity, and it seemed 
to me far more heroic than any story I 
know of—a struggle from poverty into 
wealth. He learned the hardest lesson 
of his life, to give for the sake of giving. 
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Some of his gifts were necessarily public; 
a large nurfiber were of the left-handed 
kind; his right hand did not know what 
the left hand had done. And then he 
told me, with a warmth in his voice and 
a little moisture in his eye, that in getting 
his wealth he had never experienced a 
hundredth part of the happiness he had 
in giving it away.” 

The billionaire put up his stock books, 
but the title of another book caught my 
eye, “ Castles in Spain.” 

“Ah,” he said laughingly, “ you jour- 
nalists have reduced curiosity to a fine 
art.” 

“Well,” I said persuasively, “ you 
have told me about your possessions in 
France and Switzerland and elsewhere, 
why not tell me of your castles in Spain ?” 

He took out the volume. I noticed 
that a good many of its pages were can- 
celed, but some were still fresh and fair 
and in his own handwriting. 

“This book,” he said, “nobody sees 
but myself. It is kept in my private 
safe. My investment in natural scenery 
both in this country and in Europe is a 
form of investment in real estate. But 
my castles in Spain are not what you 
call ‘real property.’ Nevertheless, I am 
accustomed to regard them as one of 
the most valuable of all forms of per- 
sonal wealth. These castles are of my 
own architecture and my own building; 
they have a peculiar fascination for me. 
I do not have to get permission from 
the building department to put them up. 
I do not insure them, because they are 
safe from damage by fire and water. 
They have a habit of dissolving now 
and then, but they generally fade away 
so gradually that you do not know that 
they are gone. What to some people is 
the capital defect of these castles is to 
me their supreme excellence; that is, 
that they are purely imaginary. They 
can be reared in a night and are ready 
at once for occupancy. There is nothing 
more valuable for the creation of wealth 
and happiness than the faculty of im- 
agination ; because with it you can create 
wealth out of material which is absolutely 
devoid of market value. There is no 
grander resource for a nominally poor 
man than, by a mixture of hope and im- 
agination, to be able to change his condi- 
tion and environment. If he is not archi- 
tect enough to do this himself by the 
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investment of a dollar he can secure the 
services of Walter Scott, Shakespeare, 
Dumas, Van Lennep, Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, Sophocles, Euripides, or Homer. 
Or, if he likes some more modern literary 
architect, he can easily find one who will 
create a new environment and atmosphere 
for his mind, so that he can secure one of 
the fundamental conditions of happiness, 
the capacity of escaping from himself. 

“How poor the world of literature 
and life would be if it were not enriched 
by the imperishable creations of the imag- 
inations and the visions of the seers! 
And in these days the man who is nomi- 
nally poor can buy them almost as freely 
as the millionaire, and there are public 
libraries that now form part of the com- 
mon wealth.” 

The billionaire paused and looked at 
his watch. I took the hint. 

“T have not begun,” he said, “to get 
through my catalogue of the sources of 
wealth. I have not mentioned the wealth 
of friendship, the joy of work, the incal- 
culable resources of affection, and scarcely 
touched on the treasures of memory. 
But you have some idea now of my 
method of bookkeeping, and can calculate 
the value of some of these things in life 
without any help from me. 

“Do not quote me as saying anything 
against money or the men who have the 
capacity for getting it. When society is 
somewhat better constructed, we shall 
have more money, not less; and perhaps 
it will be better distributed. But the 
great advantage of my form of book- 
keeping and of estimating values is that 
a man can be a billionaire on a very 
small amount of money.” 

As I took up my hat to leave I cast a 
glance at a few shelves of books which 
the billionaire had in his counting-room. 
They were most of them devoted to polit- 
ical and social economy. 

“T am not tied up,” he remarked, “to 
any particular school of political or 
social economy. A man who becomes 
a doctrinaire in this comparatively unex- 
plored field is soon lost in a maze of 
crude technicalities, and may become a 
Philistine before he gets through. But 
I should be ungratéful not to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to this volume.” 
He took down a little book, with a title 
neatly lettered in his own hand: “ Jo- 
sephsson’s Galilean Economics.” “It is 
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based on the gold standard, you see: ‘ Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.’ Some of its fundamental prin- 
ciples are: To him that hath shall be 
given. That is a recognition of the ca- 
pacity of the individual to enrich his own 
personality. Every treasure which he has 
secured only makes it easier to secure 
something still higher and better. 

“Other principles are: A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things he possesseth. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? 

“ He that loseth his life shall find it. 

“Tt is a book of parables and precepts. 
The principle of reciprocity on which its 
social economy is based is well enunci- 
ated by one of the followers of Josephs- 
son: Let every man bear his own burden. 
That is a recognition of individual duty. 
And then there is the reciprocal principle : 

“ Bear ye one another's burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ. 

“A man who follows Josephsson,” said 
- the billionaire, as he took my hand, “ has 
laid up his treasures where moth doth 
not corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through and steal.”—Outlook. 


HE FOUND RADIUM 


" HAT boy will never get anywhere ; 

he does not learn his lessons, the 
master says, just sits still and does noth- 
ing.” Monsieur Curie looked up at his 
wife with an expression of hopeless dis- 
couragement on his face. 

“ But, mon cher, Pierre is a good boy. 
He means to do right. Why, when he is 
at the books he likes he will study for 
hours without stopping. And he re- 
members, too, for he will talk to me about 
what he has read.” 

“We might get him a private tutor, 
for I want the boy to have an education ; 
a man without an education these days is 
likely to live in poverty.” 

So it was agreed between them. Pierre 
Curie was taken from school and placed 
under the instruction of a private tutor. 
Truly it seemed to any eyes other than 
those of his parents that there was not 
much in the small, mild-mannered little 
fellow who shunned his schoolmates and 
sought to keep by himself. It was a re- 
lief to the master of the school to see him 





go, for to him Pierre was just a stupid 
pupil who held the others back and made 
teaching hard. 

Under the tutor things went a little 
better, though the boy still tried to avoid 
the subjects that did not appeal to him. 
The keen interest and intelligence that he 
showed in anything that related to sci- 
ence, however, encouraged his tutor and 
pointed the way to ultimate success. 

As he grew, Pierre came to realize 
that the distasteful studies would, if mas- 
tered, make him more capable of gaining 
the knowledge he wished. But he never 
grew to like them—they were the drudg- 
ery. He left his tutor and entered the 
university. In the great laboratories he 
found new opportunities to revel in his 
favorite chemistry. All else that did not 
pertain to this great science was work, 
that was pleasure. He did his work and 
gained the Arts degree for which he was 
preparing. Now he was free and he 
could follow his natural bent. His mind 
suddenly seemed to open like a flower. 
He mastered the minutest details of his 
science, thought, planned and explored 
new fields. Without money and. with 
few friends he was often hard pressed 
for his daily bread. He secured a posi- 
tion as director of the laboratory of a 
Paris municipal institute for working 
people. To this school came a young 
Polish girl eager for an education but 
too poor to enter one of the larger schools. 
Miss Skiodowska was an earnest, enthu- 
siastic worker and she watched with in- 
tense interest the experiments of Curie. 
She attracted his attention and he soon 
made her his assistant. Their common 
interest in chemistry brought them closely 
together, their regard for each other 
ripened into affection and Miss Skidow- 
ska became Mme. Curie. Together they 
worked, studied and experimented. In 
1896, Henry Becquerel, a noted French 
scientist, announced that certain sub- 
stances, especially the metal, uranium, 
gave off rays resembling X-rays. This 
announcement attracted Mme. Curie’s 
attention. What caused these mysterious 
rays that could take pictures through 
plates of lead and other solid substances 
and do other wonderful things. She in- 
terested her husband in the rays and to- 
gether they began a series of experi- 
ments to ascertain what substance emitted 
the so-called “ Becquerel rays.” For six 
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years they worked almost constantly to 
discover this substance. These were 
years of hardship. Their experiments 
were costly, and their salaries none too 
large, were spent freely. Often they were 
without money to pay carfare from their 
home, in a suburb of Paris, to their labo- 
ratory. In all kinds of weather they 
came on their bicycles, or on foot. Food 
was sometimes scarce in the modest little 
home, but what cared they? They saw 
success just ahead, the joy of discovery, 
the satisfaction of adding something to 
the sum of human knowledge. 

Success came at last, and with success, 
fame. They found the new substance, 
and called it radium. Its properties as- 
tonished the world. Here was a sub- 
stance possessing the power of continu- 
ously emitting heat and light without 
combustion, and without chemical change. 
After months of activity the substance 
remained the same as at the beginning. 
The very foundations of some of the most 
widely accepted scientific theories were 
shaken. Chemists the world over went 


to work immediately to find an explana- 
tion for the phenomenon. 
With success came what was of almost 


equal value to the Curies—money to 
make further experiments. They were 
awarded in 1903 the Nobel prize for 
chemistry, and a short time after Mme. 
Curie received $12,000 from the Osiris 
prize of France. 

But the Curies were unchanged. They 
lived in their modest home, and devoted 
themselves with renewed vigor to their 
work of exploration. The modest, poorly 
dressed man thought little about the 
praise of the world. In his mind a thou- 
sand ideas were crowding, each insisting 
upon being worked out. With his new 
substance, why could he not show the 
world how to light its cities without loss 
of energy? What would these wonder- 
ful rays do in the field of medicine? And 
soon. He received scores of invitations 
to deliver public addresses, but he was a 
poor speaker and modest to a degree of 
shyness. A wealthy man offered him 
half a million francs for a few deci- 
grammes of radium, but he replied that 
he wished to keep the precious stuff to 
work upon. 

Here are some of the things Curie said 
about his wonderful discovery in a lec- 
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ture before the Royal Institution of Lon- 
don: 


Radium salt continually gives off heat. It 
will melt its own weight of ice in half an hour. 
This evolution of heat produces no change in 
the appearance of the salt, nor can any ordi- 
nary chemical reaction be pointed out as the 
source of the heat. It has been shown that a 
radium salt when first prepared gives off com- 
paratively little heat, and that the heating in- 
creases steadily toward the maximum amount, 
which is not fully attained at the end of a 
month. 

The radiations of radium provoke many 
chemical reactions. They act upon the sub- 
stances employed in photography in the same 
manner as light. Glass is tinged violet or 
brown, and salts of the alkalies are colored 
yellow, violet, blue, or green. Under the ac- 
tion of the rays paraffin paper and celluloid 
turn yellow, paper becomes brittle, and ordi- 
nary phosphorus is transformed into the red 
variety. It has been shown that the presence 
of radium salts promotes the formation of 
ozone in the air. 

The radiations of radium produce various 
physiological effects. 

A salt of radium contained in an opaque tube 
of metal or pasteboard produces a sensation 
of light upon the eye. ... Radium acts upon 
the skin so that if one holds a tube of radium 
in the hand for some minutes, though no par- 
ticular sensation is felt at the time, after 
fifteen or twenty days an inflammation is pro- 
duced and the skin sloughs off at the place 
where the radium was applied. If the ac- 
tion of radium is continued long enough, a 
sore is formed which may take months to heal. 
It has been attempted [with success] to utilize 
it in the treatment of lupus and cancer. 

The action of radium rays on nervous 
centers may result in paralysis or death. 
They seem to act with particular intensity on 
living tissues in the process of growth. 

When any solid body is placed near a salt 
of radium it acquires the radiant properties of 
radium, or in other words becomes radio- 
active. This induced radio-activity persists for 
some time after the body is removed from the 
presence of radium, but it becomes steadily 
feebler and diminishes about half in each half 
hour till it disappears. 

In making our discovery, Mme. Curie and 
myself questioned whether these minerals 
[minerals giving off Becquerel rays] might 
not contain in minute proportion some sub- 
stance still unrecognized, and we searched by 
chemical methods for the hypothetical sub- 
stances. Our anticipations were verified by the 
results. Pitchblende contains new radio-active 
substances but in excessively minute propor- 
tion. A ton of pitchblende, for example, con- 
tains a quantity of radium on the order of one- 
tenth of a gram. In these conditions the 
preparation of radium salts is very tedious and 
costly. 


And now comes the sad part of our 
story. While walking across Place 
Dauphine in Paris on April 19 so ab- 
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sorbed in thought that he was oblivious 
to his surroundings, Professor Curie was 
accidentally run over by a wagon and 
killed. 

He had lived but half the span of his 
life (Curie was forty-three) said the 
newspapers. But can we measure the 
life of such a man by the years he has 
lived? Into his brief period he has 
crowded more of real work for mankind, 
more that makes for the advancement of 
the human race than most men can crowd 
into a life of double the length. His life 
was complete in that he used each day to 
the best of his ability; and he has left 
behind him an example of a kind, gentle 
manner, a loving, devoted heart, an ex- 
ample of a man who cared more for what 
he could do for the world than for what 
the world could do for him.—Little 
Chronicle. 





SLEEPING AND WAKING TREES. 


BY BURT L. HARTWELL. 


HAT are those trees doing in the 
winter that dropped all their leaves 


in the fall and appear from a hasty glance 
as though they are dead? We know they 
must be alive or they would not begin to 
grow again in the spring. If you want 
to find out whether they are alive or not 
just stick your penknife into them. Of 
course they will not show that they are 
alive in the same way that an animal 
might under this treatment, but if you 
examine the puncture you have made you 
may find that the tissue is green. Split 
open some of the buds and see if they 
look as if they are dead. You will, I 
think, in this way be able to tell the differ- 
ence between a dead tree and one that is 
merely sleeping, although you will search 
in vain for any heart-beats and probably 
will not discover any breathing. 

Some trees seem to require more cloth- 
ing in the winter than others. The ever- 
green trees look about the same when 
they are asleep in winter as during the 
summer for they cling to their leaves, or 
their leaves cling to them, right through 
the year. It is, on this account, equally 
easy to tell the names of the evergreen 
trees whether they are asleep or awake. 
But can you tell the names of those trees 


which drop their leaves in the fall, the so- 
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called deciduous trees, just as easily when 
they are asleep as when they have their 
leaves for you to examine? Each boy 
and girl should be able to call our tree 
neighbors by name whether they are 
asleep or awake. You can do this by 
noticing the appearance of the bark, and 
the form and arrangement of the branch- 
es, of those trees which have shed their 
leaves. If you get interested in looking 
at the branches in the winter you will be 
surprised to see how pretty they are even 
in their naked condition, especially if 
there is a background of snow. Try to 
tell all the kinds of trees along your daily 
walks while the leaves are off, and then 
notice the forms of the leaves as they 
come out and see if you called the trees 
by the right names. 

When the leafless trees awake in the 
spring the leaves and blossoms appear; 
strangely enough, with some trees the 
blossoms appear first, others again de- 
velop leaves before the blossoms, while 
still others put forth their leaves and 
blossoms at about the same time. Watch 
each kind of tree in the spring and be 
able to tell to which of the above classes 
it belongs. 

The trees are apparently wide-awake 
when they begin to form leaves or blos- 
soms. When we are wide-awake and 
active our hearts beat faster and the cir- 
culation of the blood is more rapid. You 
were unable to find any pulse-beat in the 
sleeping tree and you probably would 
succeed no better with the waking one, 
but surely the circulation has increased, 
for the sugar maple which yields no sap 
when it is asleep has a very abundant 
flow in the spring. 

You are so wise about what food and 
drink suits you, and have such fairly good 
ideas about your manner of breathing, 
that you surely must be curious some- 
times to know how that old apple-tree, 
for example, which does so much for 
you, manages about its food and drink. 
When it is awake it needs water just as 
much as you do, but it is not so particular 
about its purity; in fact, if the water has 
dissolved dirt and salts and refuse mat- 
ter the tree thrives all the better for it 
and really satisfies its appetite pretty well 
in this way. Perhaps this is why the tree 
drinks its water through the roots. At 
any rate it is quite convenient for us to 
get rid of refuse material by mixing it 
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into the soil and we feel well paid by 
what the tree returns to us. 

We are so greedy to get the good 
things that trees and other plants produce 
that we often try to grow more plants 
than we have refuse material for sup- 
plying them with food. We then have 
to send to Germany for one kind of food, 
to Chili for another and to our southern 
states for still another. The plants 
around here are particularly hungry for 
these three kinds of food. I suppose it 
is because they are scarce here, and you 
know, yourselves, how much you want 
things which you cannot get very easily. 
You may be interested to know that the 
plant foods which are wanted so much 
and which are contained in the material 
brought from such long distances are 
potassium, nitrogen and _ phosphorus. 
These are only three of the eighty or so 
elements of which all things are made. 
You will want to get acquainted with the 
rest of them some day and know what the 
common substances around us contain. 

When the water, carrying the food 
which it has dissolved from the soil, 
has passed into the roots as the weather 
gets warm, it takes up some food which 


has been stored in the tree during the 
winter, such as sugar for example, and 
then becomes the sap. This sap is just 
as important for the tree as the blood is 


for us. The sap flows through tubes in 
the tree on its way to the leaves in much 
the same way as our blood flows through 
the veins to the lungs. In fact the leaves 
might be called the lungs of the plant. 
While we have but one mouth, the leaves 
have a very large number. Don’t ever 
miss a chance to look through a micro- 
scope at these mouths, and be sure to find 
the lips. 

Some of you know that it is the oxygen 
of the air that we draw into our lungs 
which does us good, and that the carbon 
dioxide, or carbonic acid gas, which 
comes away from the lungs is bad for us 
and should not be drawn into the lungs 
again any more than is necessary. That 
is why we ventilate our rooms. But 
why is it that al/ the air does not contain 
so much carbon dioxide after awhile, 
with so many animals breathing it out, 
that it is no longer good for us to inhale? 
Here is where the trees and other plants 
serve us another good turn. Carbon 
dioxide which we are so eager to get rid 
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of is just what they want to breathe when 
the sun gets warm, and they are very 
glad to swap oxygen for it. The plant 
is able to take this carbon dioxide and 
the food which it got from the ground 
and manufacture them into good things 
for us to eat. So you see that from our 
standpoint the plants are pretty good 
neighbors, taking, as they do, the things 
which are a nuisance to us and returning 
what we want so much. 

You had better get introduced to all 
the trees as soon as you can, and don’t 
wait until spring before you begin, for 
there are a great many summer visitors 
then to which you will have to attend. 
It is not always best to wait for some one 
to give you an introduction either. Of 
course your teacher will introduce you 
some day; but you may not be so inter- 
ested then, so I advise you to introduce 
yourselves now.—Nature Guard, 


MRS. DUNCAN’S EXAMPLE. 


terms in Congress, was elected, in 
1834, to be the governor of Illinois, 
which position he held for four years. 
He invited a young man, Truman M. 
Post, whom he had known in Washing- 
ton, to come to his Illinois home and 
serve him as clerk, or private secretary. 
The young man arrived in Jacksonville, 
where General Duncan resided, on a day 
when the governor elect was receiving a 
large delegation of his political friends. 
The table was set under the oaks, and 
the young secretary took his seat among 
the prominent men. To his great sur- 
prise, Mrs. Duncan called upon him to 
ask the blessing, and he could only stam- 
mer, “ Madam, I beg your pardon; I am 
not a Christian.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then Mrs. Duncan, standing at the head 
of the table, in a quiet, womanly voice 
uttered a prayer of thanks for the bless- 
ings with which the Heavenly Father 
had spread their table and filled their 
lives. 

Every one was impressed by the act, 
but two persons were deeply moved. 
One of these was Governor Duncan, who 
shortly afterwards became a Christian 
and said grace at his own table. The 
other was young Truman, whom she had 
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supposed from the character given him 
by her husband, to be a professor of 
religion. 

To-day few names of ministers are 
better remembered or held in higher 
honor throughout the Northwest than 
that of Rev. Dr. Truman Marcellus Post. 
As a frontier missionary he did heroic 
service, extending his labors over a wider 
and wider area as his power and influence 
enlarged, and occupying at length a 
leading pulpit in St. Louis, whence his 
work reached out on every side in a rap- 
idly developing region, encouraging fee- 
ble hands, multiplying agencies of benefi- 
cence, and leaving its mark on future 
generations. 

When some one, in his later years, re- 
ferring to his early political associations, 
asked him what changed the current of 
his life into the channel which proved so 
conspicuously useful, he told the story of 
Mrs. Duncan’s prayer. Her quiet act of 
duty at a trying moment had followed 
him with its ineffaceable impression until 
he dedicated himself to the God she loved 
and served. Mrs. Duncan was then 
dead, but the power of her example lived 
on; Doctor Post is dead, but his work 
survives. 

The incident at the governor’s dinner 
is not unique. Others of similar distinc- 
tion have happened and passed without 
furnishing the making of a chapter. But 
this one—like all incidents—is measured 
by its consequences. It not only showed 
the character and quick resource of a 
noble Christian lady, but, unexpectedly 
to herself, it bore fruit and made her re- 
membered. And the revival of every 
such memory is stimulating and instruc- 
tive —Youth’s Companion. 


OUR SPEECH. 


BY REV. M. COOVER. 


E may write much, but we talk 


more. The pen has been called 
the substitute of the tongue among the 
absent. Nothing is so much our own as 
our thoughts, unless it be our character, 
and nothing communicates our thoughts 
so manifestly as our general conversation. 
Conversation is our audible life. Though 
language at times may be employed more 
to conceal our thoughts than to reveal 
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them, yet the cunning effort at self-efface- 
ment is an unconscious self-divulgence. 
Language and mannerisms of speech or 
expression issuing naturally without stud- 
ied restraint are plain indices of our inner 
selves. A constant control of our speech 
according to duty and reason is a special 
argument for a thoroughly sincere and 
solid goodness. 

“Better conquest never canst thou make 


Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against giddy, loose suggestions.” 


By incautious speech we commit of- 
fences against God, against our neighbor, 
and against our better selves. For the 
tongue not infrequently expresses what 
the heart does not really feel, nor the 
mind approve, and we sin by infringing 
on sobriety, discretion, and modesty. 

By rambling talk we touch without 
gravity upon many serious matters and 
duties of life. The limit to jocularity 
must be discerned by our Christian sense, 
and should not go beyond the license of 
sensible well-meaning. Jocund conver- 
sation can be employed innocently and in 
such measure as not to discompose the 
mind for serious thoughts. Sprightly 
thoughts in odd garbs of speech may be 
pungent and conducive to lasting mem- 
ory. A regal style of little thoughts adds 
nothing to the truth expressed ; but regal 
thoughts in comic dress may make pro- 
found and enduring impressions. 

“True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well 


expressed, 
Something whose truth, convinced at sight, 


we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind.” 


But there are degrees of racy conversa- 
tion, improper jocularity, that infringe 
upon sincerity, and put a false coloring 
on worthy subjects of discourse, and vio- 
late duties incumbent on us, such as the 
observance of charity, justice and so- 
briety. It is a sign of a frivolous spirit 
not to consider what we say, and not to 
distinguish the limits of propriety. The 
conversation of those of mature mind 
should be wholesome, apt to afford good 
instruction, or to excite good emotions, 
good, as St. Paul says, for the use of 
edifying that it may minister grace to 
the hearers. 

But Christianity is not so harsh as to 
debar from jovialness that which being 
pure in matter and manner may serve a 
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good purpose of its kind. As change in 
the exercise of muscles gives rest to the 
body, so change in the graver occupations 
of the mind gives recreation and soothes 
irksome cares. There is intellectual fun 
assuming various not inappropriate garbs, 
which sensibly apprehended makes con- 
versation pithy, racy, and instructive. It 
may lie in a pat allusion to a known story; 
or in the advantage taken from the am- 
biguity of an expression in sense or 
sound. It may be robed in a dress of 
humorous expression, or lurk under an 
odd similitude. It may exist in metaphor 
or hyperbole, but it always should be ca- 
pable of condensation into sense, and 
never evaporate into nonsense. Gayety 
and airiness of spirit should not be awak- 
ened where seriousness and sobriety are 
demanded. Lavater says, “He who sed- 
ulously attends, promptly asks, calmly 
speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when 
he has no more to say, is in possession of 
some of the best requisites of man.” 
There are times of levity, and times of 
stately gravity. There are times for racy 
conversation, and times when we should 
maintain the dignity of reserve. What 
man is there that desireth long life and 


loveth many days, that he may see good? 
Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips 
from speaking guile. Enjoy the pro- 
prieties of jocund conversation, of wit, 
and jovial intercourse. 

Pleasure and mirth are parts of our 


legitimate privilege. Sprightliness of 

conversation often refreshes the soul. 

But let your.speech be always with grace 

seasoned with salt. Pleasant words are 

as an honey-comb sweet to the soul, and 

a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 

in baskets of silver. The mutual ex- 

change of thought and sentiments should 
be in current coin, and of reciprocal 
benefit. 

“His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate; 
His tears, pure messengers sent from his 

heart ; 

His heart as far from fraud as heaven from 

earth.” 

But life too has its laughter, and sin 
its solemnity. The grave mind may be 
leaden with sin as well as golden with 
grace. 

“A man of sense can artifice disdain : 

As men of wealth may venture to go plain; 

Yet be this truth eternal ne’er forgot,— 

Solemnity may be a cover for a sot.” 
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Minerva should always be at hand to 
restrain Achilles from blindly following 
his inclinations, whether they be physical 
or intellectual. The mind should be its 
own master. We may compromise so 
much with the superficial world as to 
yield our best to the ephemeral. We 
may allow things of transient worth to 
infiltrate our character until not a crevice 
remains for the occupancy of the liberal 
humanities of life. Ye are the light of 
the world; be not snuffed out. A city 
set on a hill cannot be hid; maintain your 
position. ‘ Good nature and good sense 
must ever join.” In times of ebullition 
or exhileration walk on the clouds; but 
let it be an ascension of thought as well 
as form.—Lutheran Observer. 


FOR BOYS TO THINK ABOUT. 


ORTY years ago a stable-boy cleaned 

the horses of a prosperous hotel pro- 
prietor, who drove into Denver for sup- 
plies. Now that boy is Governor Orman, 
of Colorado, and the hotel-keeper, with 
shattered fortunes, is glad to accept a 
place as watchman of a capitol corridor, 
at the ‘hand of the former stable-boy. 

The late President McKinley, when 
traveling through the West shortly be- 
fore his death, saw through the car- 
window a bare-foot farmer boy. He re- 
marked to his companions that that was 
the kind of a boy he had been. The 
party included the Cabinet, three gover- 
nors of States and four United States 
Senators; yet every one of them con- 
fessed that he had been just as humble 
and just as rustic in his early years. 

President James A. Garfield, himself 
of humble origin, said in an address to 
young people: “Let me beg of you in 
the outset of your career to dismiss from. 
your minds all idea of succeeding by 
luck. There is no more common thought 
among young people than that foolish 
one that by and by something will turn 
up by which they will suddenly achieve 
fame or fortune. No, young gentlemen, 
things don’t turn up in this world unless 
somebody turns them up.” 

Many years ago two farmer boys at- 
tended the same country school in Ohio. 
One was a “smart” boy, who got his 
lessons easily, and was a favorite, whose 
future was thought to be bright. The 
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other was slow to learn, and was called 
dull. No one predicted that he would 
amount to anything. The dull boy, by 
quickly seizing an opportunity, secured 
an appointment to West Point, grad- 
uated by hard study, went West, engaged 
in business, went out of business at his 
country’s call, and after many ups and 
downs entered the White House as Pres- 
ident Grant. The “bright boy” did not 
go to West Point. He did not go any- 
where or do anything beyond making a 
poor living on a neighboring farm. 

The message from every successful 
life-history is that no circumstances of 
birth, heredity or so-called chance can 
absolutely bar the way to any determined 
soul. Man was made to rise superior to 
outward things, and if he fails he alone is 
to blame. He may not know his weak- 
ness, his fault, his mistake, but it is some- 
where. Some step was taken on the 
wrong road, some duty was neglected, 
some opportunity not seized. No matter 
how many times you have been set back, 
’ there is still a chance for you. It is 
harder to climb after a slip, but rally your 
forces, and up you go. Never repine 
over seeming misfortune or hampering 
environment. These should merely serve 
to show of what stuff you are made. 
Success is in you, and failure is in you, 
and you may choose which you will show 
forth—Religious Telescope. 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


BY HENRY KREUGER. 


LTHOUGH pensioning of teachers 

is comparatively new in this coun- 

try, it has been in vogue for many years 
in nearly all of the European countries. 
President Charles Kendall Adams used 
to say: “The German teachers are the 
schoolmasters of the world,” and they 
have been pensioned for the last century. 
The argument advanced in Germany is 
that the teachers, of all the state officers, 
deserve the highest consideration, because 
they are most likely to sacrifice their 
health in the discharge of their duties. 
At first the teachers bore the whole bur- 
den of pensioning, later the municipality 
and the state gradually relieved the 
teachers; and since 1893, the contribu- 
tions of the teachers were abolished. 
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The salaries of the teachers and their 
pensions have steadily increased; the 
pension amounting in Prussia to three- 
fourths, and in Hesse to the full amount 
of the salary. 

In Germany the teacher can live as his 
neighbors do, enjoy cultivated society, 
rear a large family, send his sons to the 
university, teach his daughters to be 
cheerful, industrious, and frugal as their 
mothers are, and be assured of a com- 
petency in old age. The government has 
felt that to cast off and forsake all of the 
old teachers when they could work no 
longer would be to break off sympathies 
which unite them to their profession and 
to shut out of it many noble spirits. Pen- 
sioning, permanent tenure of office, and 
the security of the teacher’s position have, 
no doubt, largely contributed toward the 
excellence of the German school system. 

In 1891, the National Educational As- 
sociation adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “ Justice, as well as the best service, 
requires the retirement and pensioning 
of teachers after a service of thirty years, 
and upon carefully devised conditions. 
We recommend the enactment of laws in 
the several states to permit and to regu- 
late the retirement and pensioning of pro- 
fessional teachers.” 

New Jersey has the honor of being the 
first state in the Union to pass a law pro- 
viding an income for all veteran public 
school teachers. California and Mary- 
land also have laws of pensioning all vet- 
eran public school teachers within their 
borders. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Delaware, 
South Carolina, District of Columbia, 
Ohio and Illinois have laws pensioning 
their teachers, but only in their large 
cities. 

The amount of money that each teacher 
has to pay yearly, the length of service 
required, and the annuities they receive 
vary in different states and cities. In 
most cases the dues are one per cent. of 
the teachers’ wages, twenty-five to thirty 
years of service, and the annuity is from 
$150 to one-half of their salary at time of 
retirement. 

In 1896, the legislature of the state of 
New York passed a pension law permit- 
ting any town to vote for or against pen- 
sioning teachers who have served for 
twenty-five years. 
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In New York City, the teachers having 
taught thirty years receive out of the re- 
tirement fund one-half of their salary, 
not to exceed one thousand dollars, but in 
no case shall the annuity of any teacher 
‘be less than six hundred dollars. At first 
the teachers paid a certain per cent. of 
their salaries, but under the revised char- 
ter nothing is said about money deducted 
from teachers’ salaries. The retirement 
fund consists principally of 5 per cent. of 
all excise moneys or license fees belong- 
ing to the city of New York. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, all 
teachers who are sixty-five years of age 
and have taught twenty-five years or 
more are pensioned by the school board. 

In 1900, the Massachusetts legislature 
passed an act providing a teachers’ re- 
tirement fund in the city of Boston. The 
scheme provides for a life annuity for 
each member of the association who by 
reason of disability is compelled to retire 
from the service, or who after thirty 
years of teaching (at least ten years of 
which must have been in the schools of 
Boston), may choose to retire. The as- 
sessments and annuities are uniform for 
all teachers and principals. It is esti- 
mated that the annuity will be about $300 
a year. 

We claim that pensioning should not 
be considered as a charity, but as a means 
of improving the teaching service for the 
reason that it would result in the retire- 
ment of those teachers who, by reason 
of age or ill health, cannot do efficient 
work. It would remove the anxiety for 
the future of those in the service, and 
they could spend all their energy for the 
welfare of their pupils. It would attract 
to the profession the best and brightest 
of both sexes; and it would secure a 
permanent tenure, which of necessity 
goes with any system of pensioning. 


The law requires of the teacher high | 
moral, mental, and physical qualifica- | 
tions, and after thirty years of poorly | 


or moderately paid service the teacher 


had undoubtedly given much more than | 


he received, and is entitled to a pension. 

Jupiter once offered a reward to the 
one who should be the most worthy of it. 
When the appointed hour came, there 
was the lawyer and the doctor, the mer- 
chant and the mechanic, the farmer and 
the miner, each in his turn pleaded his 


cause why he was the most deserving of 
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the prize. At last came the teacher, who 
said, “ I have taught them all.” 

All honor to our noble profession. It 
is the teacher who builds the character of 
the people, shapes the nation’s destiny, 
and fits man for eternity. Let us, there- 
fore, provide a retirement fund by which 
the faithful teacher will not want in old 
age.—Address, Wisconsin Association. 





IMPERFECTION OF FIGURE. 


AVE you ever watched a crowd of 
girls together to see how many of 
them carried themselves well? The next 
time you go to a high school or college 
commencement just look about you with 
the idea of finding a perfect and graceful 
figure. If you have never thought of 
this before you will be astonished at its 
rarity. Attractive faces are not uncom- 
mon, but perfect figures are not easy to 
find. Some girls are too fat and some 
too thin; some carry their heads bent for- 
ward as if they could never reach their 
destinations quickly enough; many of 
them stoop at the shoulders; more stoop 
at the waist; many have flat chests; in 
some the shoulders are uneven; while in 
others both shoulders are too high. Along 
with these various defects of figure are 
sure to be associated defects in the com- 
plexion, in digestion, and in many other 
functions of the internal organs, since 
they are cramped and strained by faulty 
attitudes and carriage. 

What causes all of these physical de- 
fects? asks Dr. Emma E. Walker, in the 
Some are in- 
herited, while others are acquired. When 
we begin to go to school we are apt to 
acquire the wrong sitting position— 
leaning the head on one hand, so depress- 


| ing one shoulder; bending the head for- 


ward, and stooping at the shoulders and 
at the waist. Begin, then, to sit cor- 
rectly. In the first place, sit on the 
whole seat of the chair and not on the 
edge. Hold yourself straight from the 
waist and carry the head erect. If you 
are reading, do not bend your head over 
to see your book, but raise your book till 
you can see it comfortably. 

Girls do not need to indulge in violent 
athletics to cultivate symmetrical bodies. 
If you keep wrong postures from fourteen 
to sixteen hours every day can you hope 
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to overcome their bad effects by ten or 
twenty or even thirty minutes’ exercise 
every night or morning? 

Much of the ill-health of girls comes 
from bad habits in the school-room, pos- 
tures which cause the asymmetries men- 
tioned. The stooped-over attitude cramps 
the chest so that little air is taken into 
the lungs; it also twists the spine, so that 
a crooked back is the result, as well as 
elevated shoulders and prominent hips. 
After you are seated back in your chair 
the seat should be about three-fourths as 
deep as your thigh, and your feet should 
rest easily upon the floor. The chair- 
back should be curved slightly forward 
at the waistand backward at the shoulder- 
blade points. 

After correct sitting comes correct 
standing. To take this position keep 
your heels together at an angle of sixty 
degrees. The weight of your body is 
over the balls of your feet. Hold your 
hips back, throw your chest forward and 
hold your chin in. If you try taking a 
wrong position at first and then follow 
these directions you will see that when 
the abdomen is drawn back the chest 
must come forward. After assuming 
the correct position breathe deeply for 
five minutes——Presbyterian Banner. 





TO DETECT BAD FOOD. 
oe the purpose of insuring pure food 

for the people of this country the 
Secretary of Agriculture has established 
a microscopic laboratory in connection 
with the chemical division of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Already it has been 
demonstrated that unscrupulous dealers 
are palming off artificial coffee and other 
impure food on the public. The sup- 
posed coffee berries were regularly 
shaped and colored, but were composed 
of chicory, starch and other ingredients, 
and when ground presented about the 
usual appearance of coffee. 

Cocoa has come in for some curious 
results under the microscope, and in fact 
there is now no branch of the depart- 
ment of agriculture where this instru- 
ment does not play an important part. 
A large photo-microscopic camera occu- 
pies one side of a large room, and is so 
arranged that foods under inspection 
may be photographed and the picture 





thrown upon a screen in the natural col- 
ors—a thing of inestimable value to stu- 
dents of grain and vegetable disease. 

A microtone for cutting up articles for 
investigation, such as fruit, vegetables 
and grain, to the two hundred and twen- 
ty-five-thousandth part of an inch, is one 
of the new equipments. Arrangements 
are made for photographing these minute 
wafers while under the microscope, and 
from the enlarged sections are made 
transparencies for throwing upon the 
screen. 

A test was made recently of spruce 
and linen pulp for the manufacture of 
paper in this country, and it was found 
that manufacturers were being imposed 
upon by the importers, and through the 
determination of the microscopist thou- 
sands of dollars were saved. In import- 
ing sumac into this country fraud was 
constantly practised on dealers and man- 
ufacturers. This was stopped through 
this department. This apparatus is also 
used for getting at the disease of wheat 
and other grain, and also the adaptability 
of certain varieties of wheat to different 
climates, besides ascertaining the amount 
of starch and other nutritive qualities de- 
veloped under certain soil and climatic 
conditions. 





GOOD MEMORIES. 





FEW OF THE PRODIGIES ARE CAPABLE OF 
VERIFICATION. 





Writers on psychology and philosophy 
have cited many examples of prodigious 
memory. No doubt some of these are 
exaggerations. Others are fabulous, and 
only a comparative few admit of verifica- 
tion. 

Three cases are so well authenticated 
that they may be used to illustrate the 
wonderful power of a well cultivated 
memory in a mind of strong native en- 
dowment. In each instance, too, this re- 


| markable retentiveness seems in no way 


to have retarded the fullest development 
of other mental powers. 

Probably the most remarkable of the 
three was the memory of Leonard Euler. 
Euler was a native of Basle, but most of 
his life was spent in St. Petersburg. He 
was born in 1707 and died in 1783. He 
was a teacher of great power and a most 


prolific writer. More than half of the 46 
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quarto volumes of mathematics published 
by the St. Petersburg academy between 
1727 and 1783 were from his pen. At 
his death he left more than 200 manu- 
script treatises. 

In the later years of his life he was 
totally blind. Then, and probably earlier, 
too, he carried in his memory a table of 
the first six powers of the “series of 
natural numbers up to 100.” It is re- 
lated that on one occasion two of Euler’s 
students attempted to calculate a converg- 
ing series. As they progressed they 
found there was a disagreement in their 
results. The results differed by a unit 
at the fifteenth figure. The question was 
referred to Euler, who decided to make 
the calculation. He did this mentally, 
and his result was found to be correct. 

The seventeenth century furnishes the 
other two instances to which attention is 
called. The first is that of the Italian 
scholar, Antonio da Marco Magliabecchi. 
Magliabecchi was the literary prodigy of 
his time. Royalty and other distin- 
guished personages paid tribute to his 
wonderful learning. His contemporaries 
have said that his memory was prodi- 
gious, that he was able to retain verbatim 
most of the contents of his “ multitudi- 
nous books.” 

A comparatively recent writer has de- 
clared that Magliabecchi “ could name all 
the authors who had written upon any 


, subject, giving the name of the book, the 


words, and often the page.” This is 
doubtless exaggeration. But on the other 
hand, it should be remembered that the 
number of books on any subject were 
much fewer than at the present time. 

Besides this there are two stories that 
have come down from Magliabecchi’s 
time to ours that give color to its truth. 
On one occasion a gentleman of Florence 
desired to test Magliabecchi’s memory 
and ‘ascertain for himself whether the 
wonderful stories told were truth or fic- 
tion. He gave him a manuscript to read, 
then some days after its return, pretend- 
ing to have lost it, he asked Magliabecchi 
to recall it, which, it is said, he did with 
remarkable exactness. 

At another time the Grank Duke of 
Florence asked him if he could procure a 
certain book for him. Immediately came 
the response: “ No, sir; it is impossible; 
there is but one in the world; that is in 
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the grand seignor’s library at Constanti- 
nople, and is the seventh book on the 
seventh shelf on the right hand as you 
go in.” 

The other instance in the seventeenth 
century is that of Dr. John Wallis. It is 
not as a theologian, however, that Wallis’ 
name is permanently enrolled in the tem- 
ple of fame, but as a mathematician. His 
great work is the “Arithmetica Infini- 
torium.” In this he makes the successful 
attempt to solve a number of the more 
simple problems of the calculus by the 
summation of series to infinity. His 
power of concentration and memory were 
so strong that while in bed in the dark 
he extracted the square root of a number 
of 53 placecs in 27 terms and repeated the 
result 20 days afterward. 

These examples of retentive memory 
are quite well authenticated, and give 
plausibility to the possible truth of others 
frequently cited. Pliny tells us that 
Cyrus the Great knew all his soldiers by 
name, and Cicero in his “ De Senectute ” 
says that Themistocles could call the 
20,000 citizens of Athens by name. It is 
related that both Horace Vernet and 
Gustave Dore could paint a portrait from 
memory. 

There is a story that is more than tra- 
dition that Wolfgang Mozart “ set down 
the whole of the Sistine Miserere from 
memory,” and that, too, from hearing it 
but twice. Sir William Hamilton, in his 
“Lecture on Metaphysics and Logic,” 
gives Muretus as authority for the state- 
ment that a young Corsican could repeat 
in either direct or reverse order, or begin 
at any point and repeat both ways a list 
of 36,000 names. 

Seneca, the rhetorician; Pascal, Ben 
Jonson, Scaliger, Niebuhr and Macaulay 
all were men of marvelous memories. 
Pascal says he never forgot anything that 
he read. Ben Jonson tells us that he 
could repeat all that he had ever written 
“and whole books” that he had read. 
The same feat, too, is credited to Nie- 
buhr, the historian. 

It is also told of Niebuhr that in his 
youth he was employed in one of the 
public offices of Denmark. Part of a 
book of accounts having been destroyed 
he was able to restore it completely 
through his recollection. 
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HOW AND WHAT TO READ. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN KENNEDY. 


HE traveler in Europe consults his 
Baedeker, but he misses Europe if 

he is not saturated with Vasari. And to 
become saturated with Vasari you have 
but to take him up. When you have 
taken him up he will do the rest. And 
when you have laid him down you have 
become a denizen of a new and glorious 
world. Art thenceforth means some- 
thing to you; and the visible masterpieces 
of genius are ever after tugging at your 
very heart-strings until you go and see 
them. And after Vasari has opened up 
the subject for us the more serious litera- 
ture of art becomes easy and delightful 
to us. He prepares us to enjoy the 
“ Mornings in Florence,” the “ Stones of 
Venice ” and “ Modern Painters.” The 
flash-lights which he has turned upon his 
own great era make us yearn for the be- 
fore and after of art. We want to reach 
back to the Pantheon and the Arch of 
Constantine, back to the Venus de Milo, 
back to the Victory of Samothrace, back 


to the Hermes, back to the Elgin Marbles 
and the Parthenon, and forward to Gains- 


borough, Reynolds and Turner. Spain 
has given us Don Quixote, and Germany 
Undine and Nathan the Wise. 

What has been said of the Greek, 
Roman, Italian, Spanish and German 
books will apply exactly to those written 
in our own tongue. Our greatest books 
are works of the imagination most felici- 
tously told. English literature begins in 
fascinating story, the Canterbury Tales 
of Chaucer. The story in our first book 
is absolutely absorbing, while the art dis- 
played in the telling ranks the author 
among the greatest creative geniuses of 
all time. Who is too young to enjoy 
Chaucer? And what is Spenser’s Faery 
Queen but a fascinating story? Who 
can lay it down unfinished? True there 
are some quaint words in both Chaucer 
and Spencer that stagger one a little at 
first, but which become an additional 
charm in the end. Then come the 
charming stories of Shakespeare, placing 
human creative power on its very highest 
pinnacle. Then comes Milton with the 
sublimest story ever told and told with 
inimitable charm; told in pictures as vivid 
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as the rainbow and in cadences of organ 
music. Our greatest writers are but 
minstrels, gathering the children about 
them and rehearsing the stories of by- 
gone times to the music of a skillful harp. 
No, there is no need of trash, when the 
greatest writers of all countries and all 
ages have written down to children and 
youth. There is no need of trash; its 
use indicates either an uncultured or a 
perverted taste. 

After Paradise Lost comes that other 
inspiring story of Paradise Won. What 
child does not revel in the story of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress? And what child is 
not lifted to a higher life by that mar- 
velous feat of the imagination? The 
next name after Bunyan is Defoe, with 
his immortal imaginary story of Crusoe’s 
Island and his equally immortal true 
story of the devastating plague in Lon- 
don. The greatest geniuses from Homer 
down have all written to charm, or to 
instruct through charming. 

Then comes Addison with his convuls- 
ing stories of Sir Roger de Coverly and 
Will Honeycomb, laughing the world up 
to better sense and better conduct, and 
showing what a wonderful thing speech 
is in the mouth of a cultured gentleman. 
You read him, not because you must, but 
because you cannot lay him down. And 
you never take him up without feeling 
yourself cultivated in many ways. Dr. 
Johnson said that if one would drink of 
the pure well of English undefiled he 
must give his days and nights to Addison. 
And how easy it is to give days and 
nights to Addison. And what a privi- 
lege it is to be with Addison days and 
nights. And how wonderful it is that 
Addison would consent to give days and 
nights tous. But it is even so; the great 
ones of all the ages freely offer us their 
society and their choicest thoughts, and 
we often turn from them to cultivate the 
vulgar and the vile. One is known by 
the company he keeps; and our books are 
our society. A young printer lad in 
Boston started out with a shilling to get 
his lunch. He found that he could buy 
a copy of Addison’s Spectator with the 
shilling. After sone debate with him- 
self he decided to buy the Spectator and 
go that day lunchless. He lived to charm 
the world with his English and to be the 
brainiest man that ever used it as a me- 
dium of expression. Dr. 
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Franklin is preeminently America’s phi- 
losopher. 

Gibbon gained fame by his great story 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. While not exactly childish reading 
it is yet no strain on an adult mind to 
follow the grand march of events by 
which the mighty Roman Empire was 
undermined and which eventually caused 
it to tumble down into ruins. Boswell 
gained fame by writing his stories of the 
doings and sayings of Doctor Johnson. 
Any one that finds it difficult to follow 
Bozzy is to be pitied; and any one that 
fails to follow him is equally to be pitied. 
It is a singular case; the author was be- 
neath contempt, but the book is a classic. 
Goldsmith is just a delightful story- 
teller. Who can resist the charm of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, the Deserted Vil- 
lage, the Traveler and She Stoops to 
Conquer ? 

Then comes the great story-teller for 
the young, the children’s favorite, the 
author of the Lady of the Lake, Mar- 
mion, Waverley, Ivanhoe, the Talisman 
and a score of other wonderful stories. 
Who has to be dragged through Scott? 
Yet the “ Wizard of the North ” touched 
the graves of buried history and caused 
the silent past to spring to teeming life 
again. He has verified the adage that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” There 
is no better historic training for the 
young than to get into a corner with one 
of Scott’s novels. This is a case where 
to be caught with a novel would not bring 
to the cheek a blush of shame. And the 
same may be said of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne and George Eliot. And it 
may also be said of one work of Lord 
Lytton’s, the Last Days of Pompeii. 
With such a field of legitimate novel 
reading there is no excuse for the use of 
trash, even on the score of recreation. 

A Roll of the Immortals.—But to re- 
sume the roll of the immortals is but to 
resume the roll of great story-tellers in 
one form or another. 
Excursion, Childe Harold; what are they 
but glorious stories? What is Irving 
but one delightful story? And the rug- 
ged Cooper with his Leatherstocking 
stories and Sea Tales will delight many 
a generation yet to come. And what are 
Enoch Arden, The Princess and the Idyls 
of the King, but charming fireside 
stories? And what else are Evangeline, 


‘needs a great deal of finding out. 


Lalla Rookh, The’ 
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The Golden Legend, and the Tales of a 
Wayside Inn by our own Chaucer? And 
what else is Sir Launfal by our own Ten- 
nyson? And what else are Maude Mul- 
ler and Snow Bound? And what but 
great stories are the Oregon Trail, the 
Dutch Republic and the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru? 

There is other than story literature for 
those who are ready for it. Occasion- 
ally, as in the case of Bacon, it is put 
forth by a name of the very highest rank. 
But we have seen that in the main while 
we are with the greatest masters of the 
pen we are in the young person’s glamour 
land of story and romance. Then where 
is the dryness? Where is the difficulty 
in choice and nourishing literature? 
They do not exist. They are but fig- 
ments of panicky ignorance. A great 
writer is never dry; and he is seldom 
dark or obscure. The very essence of 
art is simplicity; and great writers are 
great artists. It is true that there are a 
few exceptions; the objurgations of Car- 
lyle are not always immediately clear; 
and the ventriloquism of Browning often 
But 
there are not many Carlyles and Brown- 
ings. Indeed those are about the only 
bugbears in the whole iield of literature. 
And they are pretty good nuts after they 
are cracked. And it will always be one 
of the great conundrums of literature 
why those two great geniuses wanted to 
fix themselves up to be cracked. 

It is true that there are many books. 
Indeed it was said as far back as St. 
Paul’s time that of making books there 
is no end. But those books are not to 
be read. They are to be consulted on 
occasions. A man may have five thou- 
sand books in his library; but there may 
not be fifty that he really reads and as- 
similates ; that he reads for pleasure and 
personal cultivation. It is not how much 
one reads but how well that makes the 
well read man. There is a proverb that 
says, “ Beware of the man of one book.” 
That is, don’t try conclusions with a man 
who is concentrating his studies, a man 
who has found a book that he likes and is 
trving to assimilate it.* Touely that’ man 
aind you wil! find that you kave aroused a 
giant. The trouble with most people is 
that they have no favorite authors. The 
trouble with many *péople ‘is ‘that they 
have no authors at all, even though they 
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are reading themselves blind. One who 
uses a book as he would a joint of sugar- 
cane does not care who made it. When 
asked whose books he has read he will 
often blush to find that he does not re- 
member. He would blush worse if he 
did remember. He has read merely to 
gratify a morbid taste; or he has read to 
kill time instead of to stamp improve- 
ment on its wings. 

Every man is able to own a good book. 
Hence every man is able to own a library 
for the cultivation of his mind. Beware 
of the man of one book. It is not nec- 
essary to incur nervous prostration trying 
to do the impossible. It is necessary to 
be making progress in reading. That 
progress may be in re-reading by the use 
of even a single book. All good books 
should be read a second time; the favorite 
books will be read many times. It is not 
necessary to read voluminously, but it is 
necessary that a man shall not be ashamed 
to tell what he has read within a month, 
within a week. And it is necessary that 
he shall not be ashamed to tell all that 
he has read. 

The teacher who would read properly 
and profitably must be on her guard 
against two kinds of slavery; one is 
slavery to books, the other is slavery to 
fashion. We are creatures of habit and 
much doing of any kind begets habit. 
We know too well the horrors of the 
drink habit, the tobacco habit, the opium 
habit, the chloral habit, etc. But there 
is also a reading habit, resulting from 
excessive reading. And this habit may 
be produced even by the use of good 
books. It is one thing to take up a book 
as a means of improvement. It is an- 
other matter and a very serious one, to 
take up a book because you are nervous 
and lost without one. This is the book 
habit, and it is about as deplorable as 
any other habit. One unfortunate has 
his intoxicants, another has his tobacco, 
another has his opium, another his 
chloral, and another his books. The 
book-worm has lost his will, as well as 
the rest of them. It is another case of 
tquch. not, taste not, handle nat, except 
with a sane.and controlled purpose.. Flee 
the book when it begins to fatigue the 
brain. Fleg.th¢ book when it begins to 
control the wil—7he Educationa’ Ga- 
Zette. 





[Juty, 
AT THE SPRINGS OF LIFE. 


PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON. 


E sometimes attempt to make a very 
artificial analysis of our _ lives. 
When I say that the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association lies at the 
springs of life; what sort of a life am I 
talking about? The spiritual life? Yes. 
But, does that man divorce his spirit 
from the tasks of his day? Is the life 
of a man’s spirit one thing and the life of 
action another thing? What is the field 
of your life? Why, it seems to me that 
whatever a man does constitutes his life; 
whenever he does it. The whatever he 
does and the whenever he does it goes to 
make up the sum total of his life. You 
all know that there are those who wish 
to excuse themselves in certain practices, 
particularly in the business affairs of 
life. They will say, with reference to 
certain questionable practices : ““ Yes, that 
may be, but ‘business is business,’ ” 
which is another way of saying, business 
is not morals, or business does not touch 
the roots of your own conscience or the 
sources of your own life. I would have 
you believe that business is life. Business 
absorbs the greater part of the activity of 
man. Study is business; writing, if you 
be an author, is business; manufacturing 
is business; exploration is business; any 
kind of industry, intellectual or manual, 
is business, and what you fill your days 
with, that it is which colors and consti- 
tutes your life. So that the man is sim- 
ply hood-winking his own consciousness 
who uses the excuse that “business is 
business ”; that it is not life. The mo- 
tives, the standards, the things by which 
you judge yourself are the things which 
you must carry into your business, 
whether you choose or no. 

There are a great many men who think 
that it is unmanly to admit that they are 
moved by sentiment. They say, “ We 
are practical men.” There is in every 
man a well of sentiment, and that is the 
only source by which his life is kept from 
dearth and barrenness. 

We often stand up and say, “ This is 
an age in which mind is monarch.” If 
mind is monarch, he reigns but does not 
rule. I have not yet found a man whose 
rational processes determined his life. 
I do not know any man who is not gov- 
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erned by his affections, by his passions, | 
and we ought to pray God that the pas- | 
sions that have the majority in our House | 
of Commons, shall be the noble passions, | 
the passions that make for the best kind | 
of life. Our passions, high or low, good | 
or bad, are going to govern us, and the | 
object of an Association like this is to get | 
the harness on the passions, to see to it | 


that they are attached to the real tasks of | 
the world, and that they are informed | 
and guided by an intelligent appreciation | 
of what the world is for. When Emer- | 
| will be noticeable by the world. The 
| man who is always drawing in his circle 


son uttered his famous counsel, “ Hitch 
your wagon to a star,” he meant, do this 
in order that you may keep out of trouble, 
because if you don’t go the way of the 
heavenly bodies, you will have a clash. 
Religion is the atmosphere and the mo- 
tive of life. It is an old-fashioned word. 
The original meaning we have lost. It 
simply means the force and ligaments 
which bind us to something, the compul- 
sions under which we live. When a man 
sets his ambition. high, he really sets the 
standard of his religion. What is his 
ambition? Is it fame? Does he love 
his country? Does he want to use his 
country, or does he want to serve his 


country? Patriotism is not a sentiment. 
It is at the bottom a principle, which is 
this: that you have a certain stock and 
capital of character that is more than you 
need to use for yourself, and that you are 
going to use the surplus of it to serve 
your fellowmen. That is the basis of 


patriotism! The man who has more 
powers than he cares to spend on himself, 
more interests than are measured by the 
narrow circle of interest in himself, more 
affections than center in anything selfish, 
this is the man whom we can rely upon 
wholly as the patriot, for he is ready to 
stand for those things involving self- 
sacrifices, which are for the benefit of his 
fellow men in the country in which he 
lives. 

We do not call that man noble who 
has not some surplus of character. This 
is the only sort of nobility which we 
ought to recognize in a free country, and 
this is the kind of nobility which it is 
open to any man to enjoy. If a man is 
prompted by the love of his fellowmen, 





and if he notes the finger posts by the | 
way, it will assuredly lead him to that | 
source of all right benevolence, the love 

of God for the world, as exemplified in | 


the death of His Son on the cross. There 
is no road or path which does not lead 
you. if you have eyes to see the path, to 
the cross of Christ. The roads all lead 
to and center upon character, and that 
is the reason that it is truthfully said that 
an Association of this sort places itself 
by the springs of life. 

No one really finds himself until he 
begins to use something that is outside 
of himself. When he begins to serve, 
then he begins to feel the powers in him 
expand and reach some measure which 


upon himself will always have the narrow 
circle, and the man who extends his cir- 
cle, will always have the wide circle. 
What a man serves, he makes himself. 
Self-sacrificing love is the law of all no- 
bility, and of all noble fame. 

Don’t suppose that you are namby- 
pamby and sentimental when you admit 
and acknowledge that love is the law of 
your life. An Association like this has 
its task to limit the image and example 
of the only Person who ever lived upon 
this earth, who is worthy of our unlim- 
ited devotion, in whom we shall find 
everything that is most beautiful and 
gracious and influential in the life of men. 

Situated at the sources of life? Of 
course, such an Association is situated at 
the sources of life; at the sources of love, 
the only pure and undefiled source of 
life—Association Men. 


WORDS FREQUENTLY MISUSED. 





The following words and expressions 
are so often used incorrectly that they 
should be given special attention. Some 
of the errors arise from a misunderstand- 
ing of the word, others from its mispro- 
nunciation, and others from want of 
knowledge of grammatical law. The 
student should consult reliable authority, 
if not wholly familiar with the correct 
uses as here given. 

Preventative, incorrectly used for pre- 
ventive. 

Principle, incorrectly used for princi- 
pal. 
Complected, incorrectly used for com- 
plexioned. 

Substraction, incorrectly used for sub- 
traction. 
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Compliment, incorrectly used for com- 
plement. 

Rarely ever, incorrectly used for hardly 
ever, 

Libel, incorrectly used for slander. 

Learn, incorrectly used for teach. 

I says, incorrectly used for I say. 

Edition, incorrectly used for addition. 

Goverment, incorrectly used for gov- 
ernment. 

Agriculturalist, incorrectly used for 
agriculturist. 

Liable, incorrectly used for likely. 

Ask, incorrectly used for asked. 

Lay, incorrectly used for lie. 

Set, incorrectly used for sit. 

Febuary, incorrectly used for Feb- 
ruary. 

Contemptible, incorrectly used for con- 
temptuous. 

Average, incorrectly used for ordinary. 

Expect, incorrectly used for suspect. 

Farther, incorrectly used for further. 

Healthy, incorrectly used for healthful. 

Illusion, incorrectly used for delusion. 

Equally well, incorrectly used for 
equally as well. 

Latest, incorrectly used for last. 

Luxuriant, incorrectly used for luxu- 
rious. 

Many, incorrectly used for much. 

Plenty, incorrectly used for plentiful. 

Propose, incorrectly used for purpose. 

Seldom or ever, incorrectly used for 
seldom if ever. 

Vocation, incorrectly used for avoca- 
tion. 

Real, incorrectly used for really. 

Inspiration. 





LESSONS IN CIVICS. 


HE National Municipal League has 

appointed a Committee on Instruc- 
tion in Municipal Government in Amer- 
ican Educational Institutions with City 
Superintendent William H. Maxwell, of 
New York City, as chairman. This is a 
continuation of the League’s effort to 
devise practical methods for giving 
needed instruction in public affairs. A 
similar committee with President Drown, 
of Lehigh University, did a most sub- 
stantial piece of work for instruction in 
colleges and now this committee will take 
up the question of giving the children in 





the high and elementary schools needed 
instruction on municipal questions. The 
chairman, Dr. Maxwell, has had wide 
experience in educational matters. He 
has taken hold of the work with his char- 
acteristic vigor and important results may 
be expected. In speaking of the work of 
the committee, Chairman Maxwell says: 

“Tt is admitted so generally that chil- 
dren in the schools should be taught some- 
thing about the government of the city in 
which they live, that the statement prac- 
tically isatruism. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, like many of these patriotic general- 


ities, to the effect that love of country 


should be inculcated in the young, this 
truism also is couched in most abstract 
terms. Little or nothing is said as to 
practical ways and means of teaching 
these things. It is just here that the 
committee thinks its work begins. It 
must take these patriotic utterances and 
civic truisms and make from them practi- 
cal suggestive courses of study for the 
use of teachers, the benefit of the children, 
and the advantage of the municipality. 
The committee hopes to be able to say to 
the teacher, ‘Teach the child this -thing 
and that thing and another thing about 
the city, and preferably in this way which 
is judged to be the best to make an inter- 
ested and worthy junior citizen.’ This, I 
think, will be a welcome substitute for 
the glittering generalities ordinarily pro- 
mulgated for the guidance of instructors. 

“Tt is not the intention of the commit- 
tee, however, to predicate that excellent 
instruction along this line is not given in 
any city. In fact, in many places the 
schools doubtless are doing fairly ade- 
quate work in this direction. One of the 
first actions of the committee, therefore, 
will be to collect information with regard 
to instruction in these branches in all of 
the more important cities. A question- 
naire covering the major points of inves- 
tigation will be prepared and sent to 
school officers. Their answers to the 
questions then will be collated and di- 
gested. In this way the committee hopes 
to be able to give to every school system 
whatever is best in the experience of 
many cities.” 

A meeting for organization was held 
in New York on Decoration Day and a 
second meeting in Boston in connection 
with the session of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Both were largely at- 
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tended and resulted in outlining a com- 
prehensive scheme of preliminary inquiry 
preparatory to the formulation of courses 
of studies for elementary and high 
schools. 





COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


ALUMNI REUNION—RECEPTION TO TEACHERS, 
ADDRESSES—BACCALAUREATE, ETC. 


Ske twenty-first annual reunion of the 
Alumni Association of Lancaster High 
Schools was held Wednesday evening, June 
27th, at the Rossmere Hotel. No more 
pleasant meeting was ever held by the asso- 
ciation, and the attendance was unusually 
large, over 250 persons being present. A 
special feature of the reunion was the fare- 
well reception to the High School teachers 
who retired from service with the close of 
the term just ended, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
the Principal, and Misses Mary Martin and 
Emma Powers. Miss Sarah H. Bundell, 
who resigned the principalship of the Girls’ 
High School last year, after forty years’ 
service in the school, was one of the hon- 
ored guests of the evening. The Commit- 
tee of Arrangements desired to have a rep- 
resentative present from every class that 
has graduated, beginning in 1854, and they 
were in good measure successful. 

At 8 o’clock a business’ meeting was held. 
The Secretary, Charles Ream, reported that 
there had been 1,873 graduates, of whom 
190 are dead, Of the survivors 1,120 are 
members of the Alumni Association. This 
vear sixty-one new members were received. 
The association donated $20 to the Free 
Kindergarten Association and $20 to the 
High School News. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. George M. Hambright; 
First Vice President, Miss Laura J. Falck; 
Second Vice President, Dr. R. D. Mc- 
Caskey; Secretary, Charles Ream; Treas- 
urer, Jacob Hill Byrne, Esq.; Historian, 
Miss Anna Carter. 

The annual reception to the graduating 
classes followed the business session, the 
following programme being rendered: 
Chorus, “My Country, ’tis of Thee;” ad- 
dress of welcome, Prof. George M. Ham- 
bright, ’58; violin solo, James T. Lane, ’06; 
duet, “O Stay, Thou Golden Moment,” 
Miss Bertha M. Zecher, ’o5, and W. E. 
Zecher, ’or; chorus, “ Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean; cornet solo, “O Salutaris,” 
W. H. Daniel, ’05; selection, “ You Remind 
Me Sweeting,” glee club, class of ’06 class 
song, written by Willis A. Schindle, class 
of ’06; chorus, “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Mr. Charles Ream, the Secretary of the 
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Alumni Association, then read the follow- 
ing tribute to the guest of the evening from 
Mr. William S. Gordon, of the class of 1892, 
a man of staunch quality himself, now a 
rising lawyer in New York City, a member 
of the firm of Lavelle and Gordon, 220 
Broadway, St. Paul Building. 


TRIBUTE FROM MR. GORDON. 


A half century of devotion, of untiring 
zeal, of personal sacrifice by a great man 
has made the Lancaster High School the 
unique and remarkable school it is. The 
man, of course, is Dr. McCaskey. His en- 
gaging personality, his noble ideals, his 
broad and generous manhood, have left an 
imperishable stamp upon the school. For 
fifty years, by precept and personal’ exam- 
ple, Dr. McCaskey has inculcated into gen- 
erations of boys love, purity and honor, and 
aversion for pettiness, meanness and base- 
ness in-all their forms. 

He taught these things by living them. 
Boys are apt to grow tired and careless of 
the preaching of abstract virtues, but where 
is the High School boy, who has tired of 
“ Jack’s” talks? Many of the boys have 
forgetten their arithmetic, their algebra or 
history, but where is the boy in whose mem- 
ory there does not linger the impression of 
those fine, vigorous, ennobling talks? They 
were usually morning talks, but sometimes 
the boys got an afternoon or evening talk. 
The subject of these talks? Anything and 
everything; an incident in school, an occa- 
sion in town, or an event in the nation, but 
oftenest he talks of men and women, noble 
men and noble women, both living and 
dead, in the companionship of whose spirits 
he always finds infinite delight. 

And through these talks, informal, direct 
and hearty, his fine manhood, noble charac- 
ter and rugged strength impressed them- 
selves upon successive classes of boys, and 
the very atmosphere of the school became 
impregnated with his fine spirit. 

It is in this atmosphere that the boys 
live, and of it they breathe. They are not 
always “good boys,” in the conventional 
sense, but almost without exception they 
are honest and manly. They get into mis- 
chief often, but it is fine to see their hands 
go up upon inquiry as to the guilty ones. 
It matters not what the punishment may be, 
the boys are ready to stand up and be 
counted. The sneak, the liar and the cow- 
ard are unpopular, and it cannot be other- 
wise under such a teacher and master. 

His ideas of right, his sentiments of 
duty and patriotism, his love for the pure, 
the noble, the genuine and the beautiful 
have become the standards of the school, 
and will be its cherished traditions for gen- 
erations to come, no matter who may take 
his place. And is it then to be wondered 
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at that from such a school boys have gone 
forth to the ends of the earth, doing the 
world’s work with fidelity fortitude and 
signal success—a credit to themselves and 
the good old school and a blessing to the 
community with which they have cast their 
lot? 
ADDRESS OF DR. McCASKEY. 


In response to the request from the com- 
mittee of arrangements, Mayor McCaskey 
then spoke as follows: 

Half asleep in the early quiet morning— 
it seems not long ago—I had for a time 
been conscious of the English sparrows, 
chirping and chattering outside the open 
windows, near their nests in the vine upon 
the wall. It was noise they made, with no 
suggestion of melody in it or of soul be- 
hind it. Suddenly in a lull of their little 
voices a robin, from a leafless tree near by, 
broke out gloriously into song, and his 
liquid, tuneful notes filled all the air. O 
voice of joy! The Spring come back again 
—and I had not known it! It was the robin 
song of old, perfect in every tone and yet 
more full and sweet, I thought, as if thrill- 
ing with the gladness of his return from 
Florida or some other semi-tropical winter 
resort. Over and over again he poured 
forth his lay of the heart, his “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Then after a pause, stirred 


perhaps by this herald of the Spring, from 
a tree fifty yards or more away, there came 
on the still air—while the English sparrows 
outside the windows and the robin seemed 
to listen—the warbling trill of the song- 


sparrow. It is not so rich and full as the 
_ song of the robin at his best, but pure, clear, 
melodious and longer sustained. I had not 
heard either of these songsters for many 
months, and it was as when in the Fall one 
comes, with a quick pulse of glad recogni- 
tion, upon the Pleiades and Orion, which 
for so long he has not seen, leading up the 
starry hosts to blaze in the winter sky 
until the Spring returns again. So for me 
the winter was gone in that hour of the 
early morning, and “the time of the sing- 
ing of birds” was come. 

Somehow I recalled this joyous thrill of 
the bird note as I thought of something 
fitting to say here to-night. And it seems 
odd, out of place, perhaps unworthy. But 
the boy is in it still! He thrills again with 
the old gladness to the thought of a summer 
holiday. The years have been busy years, 
with steady pull upon the collar through 
summer heat and. winter cold. They have 
been glad years, and I thank God for them 
all—almost as I thank him for the priceless 
blessing of life itself, amid the surround- 
ings I have known, in soul touch with some 
of the choicest spirits of the present and 
the past. The-time is out, the labor done, 
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and I welcome the holiday. Not, perhaps, 
like the barefoot boy of summer time, whom 
once I knew so well, but in wiser and more 
sober mood, knowing that, if I could—after 
a season of rest and refreshment—I would 
gladly go back to work in the school room 
for another fifty years, far better than the 
first. But this time it should be where 
boys and girls are educated together. 
Education runs out on so many lines! 
It has to do with nature and art and life, 
with the things of Time and the dream of 
Eternity. It takes in acquaintance with 
books, but includes no less the butterfiy and 
the bird, the grass and the flower, the leaf 
and habit of the tree, the billowy wheat, 
the rustling corn, the wind and cloud, air 
and earth and sea and sky, with their 
myriad wonders of animate and inanimate 
creation; music, with its melody and har- 
mony; gratitude to our fellows for the 
many good things in which we should hold 
ourselves their debtors, and to God, “in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being.” In schools we get something, per- 
haps much, but we should get more at home 
and out of doors. To assume that ability 
to spell, naming the letters of a word in 
their appointed order; to read, calling 
words at sight, often with little apprehen- 
sion of the thought; to cipher, with fair 
degree of accuracy in mechanical results 
—that these things are “education,” and 
here to pause, is to be content with a very 
low standard of attainment. It is to live 
in the sub-cellar of a palace, when you 
might command, if you so desired, a broad 
outlook from spacious windows higher up 
in the free air of heaven, under the stars. 
How few of us ever realize even a modest 
fraction of one per cent. upon the possi- 
bilities of attainment which the average 
life affords! If there be for us another 
life to follow this, then only those things 
are of enduring value which, in themselves 
or in their blessed influence, we can reckon 
upon for that Hereafter. When we get 
away from Fairbanks’ scales, and life in- 
surance companies, and railroad and other 
great corporations, and the United States 
Mint, and national banks, and all such mere 
earthly belongings as title-deeds, stocks and 
mortgages, fish-hooks, bobbing corks and 
keen-edged knives—where only the soul of 
things we knew and loved will be left to 
us—we shall be rich, indeed (and only 
then), if that soul is worthy to be immortal. 
Some time ago it seemed best to take an 
early morning train for Philadelphia. As 
we neared the Gap it had become light 
enough to distinguish objects at a distance. 
In a field over towards the Mine Hills some 
cattle and horses were stirring, and a little 
creature, much smaller than any of them, 
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a moving dot on the morning landscape, 
was passing about from one to another, 
rousing up those that had not yet risen, and 
getting them together with the evident pur- 
pose of driving them to the barn. In that 
small moving figure they recognized their 
master. 

He little dreams, that child, that he is 
the head and crown of the material crea- 
tion; that for him the round world was 
made; that for him the sun was hung in 
the heavens, a flaming sphere equal in bulk 
to one and a quarter millions of worlds 
like that on which he drives the cattle; that 
for him the vast solar system was planned 
and brought into being through millions of 
years, across which the light of the sun 
that comes to us in eight minutes is eight 
hours in passing; that for him sea and land 
exist in right proportion; that for him the 
axis of the earth was tilted at the proper 
angle for the necessary change of seasons; 
that for him the seven-stringed harp of 
light makes beauty of color, as the seven- 
stringed harp of sound makes music; that 
for him exists all the wealth of the mineral, 
the vegetable and the animal world; that 
all was made for him, that little boy on the 
hillside, since he is the only creature who 
can be taught to weigh and consider, to ap- 
preciate and enjoy and be grateful for what 
God has given; that for him both here and 
hereafter is the knowledge of the wisest 
and the wisdom of the best; that his form 
and seeming are the image and likeness of 
the Divine: and that his life, with the happy 
incident of death upon the way, should tend 
always onward and upward, “ever near- 
ing, never near to God.” And one man 
who shall attain to the wisdom and stature 
of angelic excellence is worth it all—all, 
and more. 

Indeed, for the creation of our earth and 
our solar system, and the hundred millions 
of solar systems, perhaps more or less like 
our own, ot which the universe is made up, 
I see no reason other than this, namely, that 
immortal beings “made in the image of 
God” may begin their life in these worlds 
in God’s own time and way. On our earth 
countless good men and women have lived 
their lives, and passed on to a higher stage 
of being. Countless more have lived such 
lives and died such deaths that it would 
seem far better if they had never been born. 
The boy that drives these cattle has been 
upon the planet but a little while. The life 
upon which he has entered may be for him 
the first stage of an endless blessed exist- 
ence, if lived worthily; or it may be ended 
soon in that “second death,” of which the 
Bible gives solemn but mysterious warning. 
He knows perhans nothing, thinks nothing, 
of these things as he passes from one to 





another of the strange creatures about him. 
He knows little, and thinks little of any- 
thing—hardly more, it may be, than his 
dog. He simply drives the horses and cat- 
tle from the pasture field to the barn in the 
early morning, while the great world rolls 
on, bringing his part of it out of the dark- 
ness and under the sun, for another day of 
ordinary life upon the farm. 

This little creature will grow somehow. 
Now, if he is a being of such vast impor- 
tance in God’s plan—and who will say that 
he is not, even in the frightful wreck he 
so often makes of himself and his possibil- 
ities—what is to be done for him? Simply 
the best in every way, by home and church 
and school. We must put good thought 
into his mind and right purpose into his 
heart, so far as we may be able to do this. 
What will do most for him? Surely those 
things that are “lovely and of good report,” 
the thoughts and words of the wisest and 
best. And this angels’ food, this manna, 
must not merely be shown to the child, 
spoken of to the child—he must feed upon 
it, must make it his own, by storing it in 
his memory, saying its words and thinking 
its thought, until it become a dominant part 
of himself, regnant, determining, in so far 
as possible, the very essence and quality of 
his intellectual and spiritual being. 

“Come and see,” was the reply of Philip 
to the question of Nathanael; and the Mas- 
ter to whom they came said to them: 
“ Hereafter ye shall see Heaven open and 
the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing.” Heaven is open, and more than ever 
in these latter days, if we will but have it 
so. Its message comes to us in ten thou- 
sand -voices of “angels asc:nding and de- 
scending,” now trumpet-tongued, now quiet 
as love’s gentlest whisper, if we have but 
ears to hear and hearts open to receive 
it. An angel is but a messenger—some- 
times a preacher or teacher, now a mother, 
now a child. Through manifold agencies 
and in countless ways is given the message 
of God to man—but there are millions who 
never hear these angel voices. It is a win- . 
some message, it is a thrilling message, it 
is a solemn message. It is heard with care- 
less indifference, with transient interest and 
wonder, or with abiding trust and devotion. 
The parable of the sower is the story of re- 
sults, and it is the chief business of the 
teacher, as the messenger and servant of 
the Great Master, so to sow good seed in 
the minds and hearts of the young, and so 
to cultivate the soil for that sowing, that 
the harvest may be “some thirty, and some 
sixty. and some an hundred.” 

He should know the best himself, being 
always a learner, and should so teach the 
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child that it may grow day by day more 
worthy of its high destiny. 

This, we all agree, is the end and pur- 
pose of all our knowledge. For this the 
schools have been organized. In them we 
teach reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
fundamental branches of an ordinary edu- 
cation. Along with these essential branches 
and after they have been acquired, should 
go thought, thought, thought always—the 
literature of power kept not abreast with 
but far in advance of the mere literature of 
knowledge—to quote the familiar contrast 
suggested by De Quincy. Our schools run 
too much to the latter kind of instruction, 
which is deceptive in promise and full of 
disappointment in its results. 

These things seem very real to me, and 
thoughts like these have been most helpful 
in the work I have been trying to do for an 
ordinary life-time. On an occasion like 
this I must say something of things really 
great. If I have talked too long I know 
you will be patient, because of the “old 
times,” the many good days that are gone. 

I have known every teacher, and with 
the exception of a few lads in 1858, perhaps 
every boy who has been connected with the 
High School from the beginning, in 1849, 
until now. The ante-bellum days of Becker 
and Colburn, Crumbaugh and Coates, Hig- 
bee and Davis, Preston and Rowe, Walker 
and Dunlevy, all of whom are dead, seem 
far away. The days of Reigart and Mer- 
rill, Kramer and Townsend, are of the Civli 
War period, and immediately thereafter, 
and are vividly present. Since then Géil- 
bert and Glover, and Gable and Mary Mar- 
tin, have been on duty day after day upon 
our floor. Not one among them all is now 
left in the school, and but four of us re- 
main alive. If I turn to the last thirty 
years or more, what shall I say of my con- 
stant associate and friend, James C. Gable? 
of Carl Matz and Carl Thorbahn, our 
genial and gifted teachers of music? of 
Mary Martin, the fine balance-wheel of the 
school?—to all of whom I am so greatly 
debtor. They know how grateful I am, 
and have been these many years, for their 
unfailing help and kindliness. We have 
never had amongst us a word of personal 
discourtesy or bitterness. I thank them— 
as to-day I turn away from the old places, 
the familiar study-hall and class-rooms, for 
the last time with a tender feeling of so- 
lemnity and regret—all with whom I have 
been so long, so pleasantly and so profitably 
associated, the living and the dead. And 
I thank you, the old boys of the school, for 
your unfailing good-will and generous 
judgment upon my shortcomings, whatever 
they may have been. I think it has been 
good for us both that we have lived for 
awhile together—good for the brief life of 
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Time and, I trust, for the endless life 
Beyond. 

When this excellent programme was 
finished, the reception to the retiring mem- 
bers of the High School faculty was held, 
and this was a most notable feature of the 
enthusiastic reunion. 

Souvenir cards were distributed, bearing 
the pictures of the retiring members of the 
faculty, the late James C. Gable, a teacher 
of the Boys’ High School; the late Prof. J. 
B. Kevinski, music instructor; Prof. Carl 
Matz and Prof. Carl Thorbahn. The re- 
verse side bears Dr. McCaskey’s letter to 
the School Board declining re-election as 
follows: 

Gentlemen: Though little conscious of 
failing vigor, either mental or physical, I 
decided two years ago to retire from the 
school work at the end of fifty years’ ser- 
vice. Election since then to the office of 
Mayor changes resolve into duty. My 
work at the Boys’ High School is done. 
The only wish I have is that it were better 
done; and my strongest feelings in regard 
to it are those of gladness and gratitude 
that I have been permitted, in the provi- 
dence of God, to do it for so long, or at all. 
Life in the school room is so rich in the 
possibilities of the present and so vast in 
probabilities of the future, that, like Paul, 
“T magnify mine office.” The gauge of life 
is not the number of its years, but what the 
years have been; and in this school they 
have been to me both many and good. 

The half-century is nearly one-third the 
life of the town. As I sic in old St. James, 
and think that my ancestors to the fourth 
and fifth generation have at times come 
there to worship, ever since it has been a 
church, I see the life of church and town 
to be but three times the span of my own 
life in the Boys’ High School, and then I 
know that the town is not very old. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the courtesy 
of your support from year to year, though 
I have never asked any man for his vote 
for myself. Of the membership of the 
Board and the teachers in the schools fifty 
years ago none are left. Nothing is left 
but our work, and that is worth leaving 
only as it is worthy. 

With best wishes always for yourselves 
personally,,and for the well-being of the 
schools under your care, I am, 


Very trul 
y iii J. P. McCasxey. 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


The pupils of the Senior Class of the 
High Schools assembled at the Stevens’ 
High School on Sunday evening, June 
24th, and, accompanied by the teachers of 
the school, went in a body to St. Paul’s 


Reformed Church at the corner of Duke . 
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and Orange streets, where the baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Meminger. 

He took his text from James, 3-13: 
“Who is a wise man and endued with 
knowledge, Let him show out of a good 


conversation his works with meekness and © 


wisdom,” and spoke as follows: 

The term conversation holds an impor- 
tant place in the text. It stands for the 
expression of personality. It means the 
conduct or action of life—the way a man 
behaves himself. It is the revelation of 
character. The scope of the writer's 
thought seems to be something like this: 
You speak of knowledge; you value intel- 
lectual pursuits and attainments; you know 
wise and learned men, but why do you do 
all this? 

The use of knowledge is to enlarge and 
elevate life. Wise men, truly educated 
men, are those who make what they know 
enrich what they do. The only proper aim 
of study is the development of the faculties 
and powers of the mind, making the soul 
strong and masterful in noble character, 
recognizing our proper relations with our 
fellow men and our responsibility to Al- 
mighty God. Upright, noble character is 
the end of study. Life is the test of 
learning. 

In the providence of God, you members 


of the graduating class of our city high 
schools have come to a point in the journey 
of life that is very distinctly marked. The 
memory of this event will live with you 


through the coming years. You have com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study. You 
have passed the examinations. In a few 
days you will be presented with your di- 
plomas and receive the hearty congratula- 
tions of teachers and friends. And you 
certainly deserve all the gladness and glory 
that these passing days may bring to you. 
In the midst of it all in some moment when 
you are alone you may ask yourself whether 
all this is worth to you the time and labor 
you have given it—whether it is worth 
what it has cost. 

This might be a difficult question if the 
answer were not in your own hands and 
in your own future. From this day on you 
must say whether the knowledge and power 
you have gained shall remain unproductive 
in sluggish brains or be perverted to selfish 
and ignoble ends or given to noblest objects 
of human life and human hope and thus 
consecrated to the glory of God- and the 
good of mankind. This is the choice that 
awaits you on the morning of each new 
day and you must say what your life will 
be. In these days of faith and hope you 
must beware of certain dangers that beset 
your path. One of these is indifference. 
Your teachers have seen your indifference 
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about seeming trifles in the preparation of 
lessons. The merchant sees it in the clerk. 
The preacher sees it in his people. Per- 
haps the pupil and people see it in teacher 
and preacher. The one besetting sin of our 
time is the failure to be true in the trifles 
of life. The difference between success 
and failure is not a difference. in mental 
ability so much as a difference in the 
promptness and energy with which we do 
the common work of the common day. 

Life itself is greater than any surround- 
ing circumstances that may affect it, and 
the great object of any course of study 
should be to develop the mind, arouse the 
will and give us that self-mastery by which 
we may direct the energies of life. Why 
study so long if not to gain a more com- 
plete interpretation of the riddle of des- 
tiny? Why seek knowledge and wisdom 
if not to gain new data toward the oldest 
and deepest problem? Why was I born? 
Why do I live? Whither do I go? Yet 
the personality giving rise to the question 
is even greater than the problem proposed 
and the difficulty in solving the mastery of 
being but demonstrates the greatness of 
life. The whole contemplation of history 
is an exhortation to live wisely and well. 
Every lesson from creation proposes a work 
to be done—an end to be achieved. Yet 
how often we miss the practical and per- 
sonal issue in study, ever learning but 
never coming to the knowledge of the sim- 
ple law, that we must live the truth we 
know. How often, alas, the lives of schol- 
ars become aimless, nerveless chance, mis- 
ery and want and woe in the world, while 
learning and culture, instead of providing 
a remedy and raising the world to higher 
levels die from inaction. 

Your life has capacity, potentiality and 
opportunity. You will make the most of it 
by self-recognition, self-abandonment and 
self-possession. Your capacity is you: pe- 
culiar fitness for work. Your potentiality 
is the force of your life operating through 
your capacity, making you equal to the 
task of life. Your opportunity is the de- 
mand for the work you are peculiarly fitted 
to do. The capacity may need to be dis- 
covered, the potentiality developed and the 
opportunity realized. In all this we have 
the help of parent, teacher and of society 
at large—“ No man liveth unto himself.” 
On your part you have come in a measure 
to self-recognition. Are you ready to come 
to self-abandonment and _ self-possession? 
You must recognize yourself in your rela- 
tion to God, your relation to the race and 
to your capacity and responsibility. We 
must recognize God. 

Whenever self-recognition and self-aban- 
donment exist we have the limit of respon- 
sibility. Self-possession will follow and 
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crown the life. And in such a life there is 
no room for failure. A life with a strong 
purpose and a hopeful outlook to the future 
is sure to accomplish something in the 
world. It is a well-estabiished fact that 
merit and good fortune are twin brothers. 


Yet some men go through the world com-- 


plaining that luck is always against them. 
Luck was against a teacher in a neighbor- 
ing city who let his hot temper make the 
place too warm for him. Luck has been 
against many a one who with all his ability 
believed in the social glass till the demon 
of drunkenness became the withering curse 
of his life. 

Addison says, “I never knew an honest, 
early-rising, prudent man, careful of his 
earnings, who complained of had ‘luck. 
Huxley says, “A somewhat varied expe- 
rience of men has led me the longer I live 
to set less value on mere cleverness and to 
attach more and more importance to in- 
dustry and endurance.” No life is wasted 
unless it ends in sin, in sloth, dishonesty, 
or cowardice. No success is worthy of the 
name ’unless it is won by industry and 
brave breasting of the waves of fortune. 

Luck never made a fool speak words of 
wisdom, nor an ignoramus contribute to 
science or literature. It never made a 
loafer become a Roosevelt. It never made 
a coward win a battle. 


“The tissues of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own; 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap what we have sown.” 


Life is the test of learning. Character is 
the criterion of knowledge. We are not 
what we were. We will not be what we 
are. The inspired writer cries across the 
centuries to “ Glorify God in your bodies 
and souls which are His.” If I wished to 
render a soul fit companion for the lost, I 
would take it in childhood and surround it 
with a bad atmosphere, natural and moral. 
I would give it dark and gloomy surround- 
ings. I would let it behold no scene of 
beauty nor object of delight. I would let 
it hear no kind word, nor know a deed of 
love. I would talk to it of things vile and 
vulgar and low. I would rouse its anger 
and envy and rage. I would make it 
drunken. I would turn it against man and 
God. I would keep this up for years until 
you would behold a human soul that devils 
would applaud and good angels would weep 
over. 

If, on the other hand, I wished to make 
a soul good and great, fit for fellowship 
with holy angels, I would also take it in 
early life and pursue the very opposite 
course. I would surround it with the beau- 
tiful, the pure-and the good. I would take 
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it in green groves by quiet streams and tell 
the stories of the glorious lives of the good 
and the great who have lived and died to 
bless mankind. I would have it suppress 
anger and malice and hatred, those ele- 
ments that ally man with the tiger and the 
snake. I would waken faith and hope and 
love and have it walk with the Christ in 
the beauty of a Christian life, believing 
that where human teachers fail the Divine 
Author of truth would do the rest. 

And this leads me, in conclusion, to the 
thought suggested at the start, that mere 
intellectual training is not enough. Recent 
revelations in high places in tihs nation re- 
veal the fact that we are sadly lacking in 
conscience. When we train the intellect 
we clip the feathers from the wings of an 
angel of light or we unchain a demon to 
use his brilliant powers to curse mankind. 

I rejoice that in all our training the moral 
and religious element has always had its 
place in our city schools. Back of the 
ministers of our city for fifty years has 
stood a devout Christian man holding be- 
fore the young the highest ideals, and in 
this he has been splendidly supported by the 
teaching force of the city. God-like, God- 
pleasing character is the greatest thing in 
this world of ours. For this suns rise and 
set, seasons come and go. For- this we 
were created, for this we have been re- 
deemed. 

Let us ask again, what am I living for? 
Suvpose I get the diploma—what then? 
Suppose I get the position—what then? 
God pity the poor soul that stops work 
when a diploma, a position, or a future is 
gained. Oh! for the high purpose, the no- 
ble, resistless energy that will not let men 
be satisfied with present attainments, but 
will dig in every desert for a spring and 
climb every mountain for a wider outlook 
till the soul is filled even here with glories 
that lie far beyond the present in the eter- 
nal light of God. 

The barriers have not yet been erected to 
arrest the onward march of thought Go 
forth, my beloved, to-day with the fine per- 
sonality suggested by the good conversation 
of James. Go out with the strong, resist- 
less purpose of St. Paul in Christ Jesus, as 
he presses on to the mark of his high call- 
ing of God. 

You know how St. Paul gathered up all 
the splendid energies of his life and threw 
himself into his work. The allurements of 
the world could not entice him. Persecu- 
tion, prison walls and jeering crowds could 
not daunt him. The black poison of the 
slanderous tongue came hot from hell, but 
he kept right on; till the fiery path of trial 
became a trailing path of glory. And out 
of the sky above him came the voice saying 
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“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant;” and there was the soft moving of 
the gates of pearl, and the sweet music and 
the hero went home at last. So may you 
live and so may you be crowned. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


Fifty years, according to human measure- 
ment, is a long period of time. This is 
especially so when it marks the business 
career of a single individual along a single 
line of endeavor. In most cases it covers 
the average man’s whole business career 
and in a majority of instances covers a 
number of ventures of greater or less du- 
ration and importance. To-day a case pre- 
sents itself that marks a half century of 
earnest, enthusiastic and most successful 
labor along one of the most arduous, hon- 
orable and ennobling of all professions, 
that of teaching. 

Fifty years of life in the school room; 
the education of several generations of 
young people, thousands in number; the 
supervision of their mental and moral 
growth; teaching them the learning of the 
books and inculcating the still more en- 
nobling doctrines of the higher life—these 
are achievements that do not fall into the 
lives of many of us. They have followed 
the career of Dr. John P. McCaskey, who 
to-day retires from the Head Mastership of 
the Lancaster High School, where, during 
that long period he has given out the best 
that was in him—and it was not an insig- 
nificant contribution—to the mental cultiva- 


tion of the thousands of young and im- 


pressible minds that were given into his 
charge, and also to the equally exalted task 
of so moulding their character as would 
best fit them for all the duties of citizenship. 

That Dr. McCaskey has fulfilled the 
tasks imposed upon him by his elevation to 
that high place of duty needs hardly to be 
rehearsed here. For half a century, as boy 
and man, he has gone in and out before this 
community. No man among us was better 
known, or could be better known, for year 
after year his graduating classes went out 
into the busy life around us bearing in 


‘their minds and hearts the well-taught les- 


sons of true manliness, and which were 
seldom forgotten, even in the strenuous 
race for distinction and gain. 

As the successive classes have year after 


‘year gone out from his guidance and care, 


imbued with his strons personality, his high 
sense of honor and ceaseless vigilance, their 
influence on the welfare of the community 
cannot be measured in words. The force 
of those qualities impressed on youthful 
minds has been making for good in this 
community all these years. Lancaster, per- 
haps, even to-day, does not fully appre- 





ciate the debt of gratitude it owes Dr. Mc- 
Caskey for having year after year sent out 
into our social, business and professional 
life these earnest young minds, to exert 
their influence for good upon the general 
community. 

There can be no more notable tribute to 
the strength and value of his influence on 
his pupils than that one and all of them so 
heartily acknowledge the beneficial in- 
fluences of his training and teaching on 
their after lives. They know no prouder 
boast than that they were “ Jack’s Boys” 
—the phrase may be thought homely and 
commonplace, but it is full of heartfelt 
meaning and feeling, and that more than 
justifies its use. 

There could be no fuller testimony to the 
appreciation in which Dr. McCaskey’s fel- 
low-citizens hold him than his elevation to 
the highest gift at their command, the 
Mayoralty of this city. They gave him the 
best they had. If there had been anything 
better it would have been his. In whatever 
direction his future years may lead him, he 
has the proud assurance that the best 
wishes of his “ Boys” and fellow-citizens 
generally will go with him, assured that 
hereafter, as heretofore, every impulse of 
his strong and generous nature will be 
along the same broad and liberal lines 
which have for the last fifty years marked 
him as one of our best loved and most es- 
teemed fellow-citizens.— Lancaster New 
Era, June 26, 1906. 


PLEASING SCHOOL INCIDENT. 


We have heard Dr. McCaskey tell how 
the Boys’ High School had the good for- 
tune to get Miss Mary Martin as a teacher. 
When Mr. Glover was about to resign to 
go into the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, the problem was not 
to get a teacher to take his place—for 
dozens could have been had—but to get the 
teacher—one good in Latin and German 
and English literature and certain branches 
of natural science, who could talk well and 
write well, who was in love with learning, 
and a strong personality to interest, attract 
and influence pupils. He knew Miss Mar- 
tin answered to all these requirements, and 
that she was worth a half dozen ordinary 
male teachers, all in one, who could be had 
for the salary offered. It was an innova- 
tion to ask for the election of a lady. She 
had just returned from California, would 
accept the place but would not make any 
effort to secure it. She would see no one 
nor ask any one for his support. In making 
the canvass in her favor, Dr. McCaskey 
found much prejudice against the election 
of a lady-teacher. Among others Lieut. J. 
M. Johnston, who was Secretary of the 
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Board and one of the very best men in it, 
was resolutely opposed to the election of a 
woman in the Boys’ High School. He 
said, “I know Miss Martin well. She is 
a little Napoleon. But I am against it.” 
After exhausting all his arguments Dr. M. 
said to him, “ Well, now, I want you to do 
this because I want it—both in the interest 
of the school and as a personal favor to 
myself.” He laughed and said, “ It’s against 
my judgment, but perhaps you know better 
than I do, and I’ll do it.” She was elected, 
and he nor any one else ever had reason 
to think it anything but great good fortune 
to the school. Teachers like Miss Martin 
are “born, not made.” 


BUTTERFLY HUNTING IN THE 
TROPICS. 





BY EUGENE MURRAY AARON, 


: is not generally realized, I think, how 
much the geographical and natural his- 
torical sciences owe to the labors and obser- 
vations of the men who have been rather 
inelegantly though aptly called “bug hun- 
ters.” In our ’bounding west this term is, 
I am aware, usually applied to any collector 
of natural history who is not intent upon 
gathering minerals or fossils; there the nat- 
uralist is either a “ bug hunter,” or a “ bone 
digger.” In this case, however, I use it to 
signify the entomologist, pure and simple. 
To the entomological impulse we owe the 
researches which resulted in that choicest 
of naturalist’s journals, Bates’s Naturalist 
on the Amazons, a book that to me has al- 
ways seemed to be the vade mecum for the 
traveler in the tropics. The like cause led 
to those travels which gave to the world 
the facts so delightfully set forth in Wal- 
lace’s Maley Archipelago; and even Darwin 
and Weismann have, from the study of 
these beautiful creatures, which too often, 
it must be admitted, never get beyond the 
cabinets of the amateur, drawn many of the 
theories which have gone so far towards 
modifying our ideas of animal descent. 

The traveling naturalist desirous of visit- 
ing some unknown or little explored region, 
if he be a man of moderate means—and how 
seldom is a naturalist anything else—after 
considering the field thoroughly, in nine 
cases out of ten makes entomology a prime 
consideration in the earning of a sufficient 
sum to render his journey possible. Many 
such a one has started with resources far 
beneath the needs of the entire trip, knowing 
that arrangements made with enthusiastic 
collectors at home would enable him to meet 
expenses as they occurred. For the collec- 
tor,on whim the mania has firmly fastened 
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itself, stops not at any price or any hard- 
ship, if a chance presents itself whereby 
a long standing gap in his collection 
may at last be filled. Five hundred dol- 
lars and over have been given for a single 
specimen of an exceedingly rare species, or, 
as is more likely, for a unique specimen of a 
hitherto unknown species. It must be ad- 
mitted, I regret to say, that such figures as 
there are more likely to be the outcome of 
the rivalry existing between the mere col- 
lectors, whose means enable them to gratify 
this expensive fever for rarities, rather than 
from the desire of the student to obtain a 
specimen needed in his research. But as 
these collections, which have thus far been 
the result of this rather unscientific compe- 
tition, are usually freely thrown open to 
scientific examination, and generally after 
a while reach one of the dozen or so of the 
world’s great museums, the harm is not 
great. Nor is it always the amateurish ri- 
valry which bulls the butterfly market; 
students in this field are at times as wildly 
carried away with the desire to discover 
and name new species (a form of mania 
which has been well termed the mihi itch), 
as are they of other departments of Natural 
History. And all American naturalists are 
familiar with the story of the two distin- 
guished Paleontologists who, working in 
the same Geological measures, came across 
fossil remains-of the same species of animal 
at the same time. Sinking all thought of 
dignity, and intent only on the need of 
immediate action, each, with a bone in his 
hand which would furnish suitable diag- 
nostic specific characters, rushed off to the 
nearest telegraph station, some miles away, 
anxious to be the first to telegraph to his 
chosen medium of publication the descrip- 
tion which would constitute the species his 
by right of priority. To this authentic in- 
cident, we are told, do we owe not only an 
unequalled example of the serious nature of 
this mania when it exists in a severe form, 
but as well that inimitable bit of versified 
sarcasm, Bret Harte’s “ Row upon the Stan- 
islaus,” which resulted in an argument 
having as its climax the point at which the 
largest bone in dispute was used as a 
weapon against the abdomen of the too 
didactic Jones by his rival in comparative 
osteology ; after which: 


He smiled a sickly smile and curled up on 
the floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him 
no more. 


But to return to our butterflies and the 
prices which they sometimes command in a 
cornered market. While prices such as I 
have already alluded to have been given in 
years past, one-tenth or even one-twentieth 
of that sum ($50 or $25) is now considered 
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high prices for a single specimen in these 
days when every day men return, Satan 
like, “from going to and fro in the earth, 
and from walking up and down in it.” In 
my Own experierice, covering over twenty 
years, I have never received a price in ex- 
cess of the largest of these figures, and in 
the last few years $35 for a specimen taken 
in the island of Jamaica, is the high-water 
mark. 

All, no doubt, are familiar with the usual 
methods and paraphernalia wherewith but- 
terflies are captured and preserved; the man 
with a gauze net, poison bottle, cork lined 
box, folded paper envelopes, wire pins, and 
sundries ad libitum, long ago ceased to be a 
curiosity in civilized lands. But there are 
some unusual methods and implements, a 
description of which will be likely to prove 
of interest. Prominent among them is gun- 
ning for butterflies, an expedient that is 
most useful where tropic vegetation induces 
high flight, and renders by reason of its 
density, all chance of pursuit impossible. 
For this a small bore gun or rifle is best, 
and dust-shot such as is used by humming- 
bird hunters on the Amazon, or a water 
load is best. Any shot coarser than dust- 
shot will prove too heavy and will ruin the 
specimen for sale by tearing the wings. 
The water load seems to administer a stun- 
ning blow which renders the victim almost 


unconscious for a time, and paralyzes the 
locomotor centres. 

Many butterflies that are much too deli- 
cate to be shot never come within reach of 


the longest possible net handle. This is 
due, as pointed out by Bates and others, to 
the fact that in tropical forests flowers that 
are attractive tn insects are usually found 
high in air. Some forest monarch, perhaps 
a silk-cotton tree, will be laden with a 
half dozen forms of parasitic plant-life all 
in bloom. Tropical forests are usually the 
product of a rich soil and abundant moist- 
ure, so that the growth is so crowded to- 
gether that while hardly a flicker of sun- 
light may reach the glades below, the whole 
upper mass is one blaze of glory with its 
many-hued greens and flowers of every 
color and tint. Over such a field, perhaps 
averaging above one hundred feet above the 
ground, flutter and soar myriads of insect 
life of which the collector will ever remain 
in blissful ignorance if he be not able to 
reach this upper region. It is this mid-air 
world in the tropical forests which some of 
us hope yet to explore by means of the 
flying machines. To reach this leyel re- 
quires much courage and no little hardship 
and endurance; all of which make up an 
expenditure which frequently is quite out of 
proportion to the value of the captures. 
Often the enthusiastic collector, having to 
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the best of his ability picked out the most 
promising tree from his disadvantageous 
position on the ground, will, after infinite 
labor in reaching the top, not unmixed with 
a considerable degree of danger, find that 
he is up the wrong tree, quite out of reach 
of the coveted prizes. But if he descend 
to the ground and climb the more favored 
tree, it is, usually only to find that his desid- 
erata have transferred their haunts to the 
flowery top which he but recently quitted. 
Soon, after a few days of this sort of expe- 
rience, he will learn that the time spent in 
patiently waiting for an occasional trophy 
to come within his reach is far better ex- 
pended than is twice that in changing from 
tree-top to tree-top. 

No doubt to the uninitiated in the arts and 
contagion of butterfly hunting, such unusual 
and rather difficult methods as those of gun- 
ning for and climbing after the rarities will 
seem far too great an outlay of effort for the 
returns, to make them profitable. But such 
is far from being the case. Most nature lov- 
ers, and surely all who have once come un- 
der the influence of the collector’s craze will 
readily appreciate the hunter’s feelings 
when he first sets eyes on an exceedingly 
rare and long coveted species, or, better 
still, on one that he knows to be new to sci- 
ence. In my early days of entomological 
study, long before I knew that the delights 
and novelties of tropical travel and resi- 
dence were likelv to be mine, one particu- 
larly gorgeous colored illustration of a mon- 
ster of the butterfly world used most to 
attract my eye in Westwood’s Genera of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera. This was the picture 
of Papilio Homerus, a mammoth of its 
kind, and a species which back in the early 
days of the science had been described 
from two battered specimens found in the 
island of Jamaica. When, years afterward, 
I stood in the Sulphur River Gorge and saw 
one of these glorious creatures come, idly 
and majestically, soaring towards me, my 
feelings were such as one can never but 
feebly express on paper. When, after a few 
moments of breathless, heart-stopping sus- 
pense, during which the regal creature 
seemed to be enjoying mv anxiety, I had at 
last the inexpressible rapture of gazing on 
what was then the first really perfect un- 
faded specimen of this great rarity thus far 
captured, as it lay dead in my net, a rush of 
blood to my face, a cold sweat, and finally a 
severe nervous tremor, quite beyond my 
control, all attested how great had been the 
mental tension which I had been maintain- 
ing during the preceding moments. Speak- 
ing of a like experience which he had in 
Batchian, Wallace thus graphically de- 
scribes his sensations: 

“None but a’ naturalist can understand 
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the intense excitement I experienced when 
at length I captured it. On taking it out of 
my net and opening the glorious wings, my 
heart began to beat violently, the blood 
rushed to my head, and I felt much more 
like fainting than I have done when in 
apprehension of immediate death. I had a 
headache the rest of the day, so great was 
the excitement produced by what will ap- 
pear to most people a very inadequate 
cause.” 

There are three factors in the nature of 
butterflies themselves which contribute to 
the difficulty of their capture. These are 
(1) size, (2) rapidity of flight, and (3) 
protective resemblance. 

The first of these, that of size, is due to 
the fact that the large species are, as a rule, 
almost bird-like in their love of the upper 
air, and the naturalist may see a rare and 
much coveted prize far above him, day after 
day, flying over a certain valley or along 
one particular hillside for a month or more 
before he will have an opportunity to cap- 
ture it. Then, usually, this chance will 
only be his because he climbed after it, as 
I have already described. The second fac- 
tor in the problem, that of rapidity of flight, 

‘is an even more distressing one. Many 
species, especially among the Hesperide, or 
“skippers ” as they are termed in common 
parlance, have powers of locomotion which, 
in proportion to their size, are far in ad- 
vance of those of any bird or any artificial 
structure, those that are propelled by ex- 
plosives alone excepted. The wary hunter 
will suddenly see appear before him, whence 
he knows not, perhaps seated on a nearby 
leaf, a creature, the unfamiliar form or 
rarity of which will set his heart to beating 
wildly and his whole nervous system to 
tingling. But if its sudden appearance is 
mysterious, its disappearance is likely to be 
equally so. Such species rarely remain 
long in one position; a slight movement 
on the part of the naturalist, such as is 
inevitable in preparing to capture it, or the 
flight of another of its kind nearby, is al- 
ways the signal for a leave taking that is so 
incomprehensibly sudden that the most prac- 
ticed eye refuses to follow it, even for a 
moment. 

Fortunately butterflies are creatures of 
habit to a very great degree; what they 
once do, under ordinary circumstances, they 
are likely to continue to do until some ex- 
traordinary occurrence shall have diverted 
them therefrom. So, if a high-flying spec- 
imen has been observed soaring above cer- 
tain trees or hovering over some chosen 
flowers in one particular tree-top, it is in 
nearly every case quite safe to reason that 
this is a habit which it is likely to persist 
in until that tree-top is gained by climbing. 
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Then, as Homo sapiens is almost an un- 
known quantity up there, if the collector 
is sure of his first stroke as the creature 
comes sailing lazily by, the prize is his. 
But if an insecure footing or the difficulty 
of wielding a long-handled net shall con- 
tribute to his failure and the trophy escape 
him, then it is well to watch for a while to 
see that it does not return. If not, it is often 
the case that a new course has been selected 
nearby; and by the time that has been as- 
certained and a suitable tree ascended, the 
insect has long since forgotten its pursuer 
and another try may be had at it. So, too, 
this habit of keeping to one course, or visit- 
ing the same resting spots, enables the col- 
lector to know just where it is worth while 
for him to await its re-appearance. The 
spot from which he has seen a desired spec- 
imen suddenly “vamose” is, usually, the 
spot where, in a little while, he will have 
the pleasure of seeing it again perched, it 
having returned as it went, without any 
preliminary preparations and too suddenly 
to be watched. But its reappearance does 
not always mean its capture. A creature 
that can move through a sunlit glade so 
as to seem but a flash of light, is not always 
to be netted, even by the most experienced 
and patient collector. I have in mind wait- 
ing one torrid afternoon, in the blistering, 
sweltering heat, on the outskirts of Pan- 
ama, for more than an hour, while a gay 
deceiver with four wings and in a black and 
yellow livery, darted from plant to plant, 
finally driving me from the field with a 
blinding headache from my efforts toward 
watching it, and a severe backache due to 
my repeated attempts to swing my net faster 
than this creature could elude it. And my 
misery was greatly enhanced by the fact 
that I knew it to be a species entirely new 
to the science and thus a prize of surpass- 
ing worth. Often I think of that insect 
fiend dashing from point to point over that 
baking mesa on the isthmus; and yet I can 
see it in my day dreams, still there, so im- 
bued am I with faith in its adherence to 
one routine, and its ability to dodge all 
enemies. 

The third factor that makes butterfly col- 
lecting so difficult, that of protective resem- 
blance, is harder to overcome than the 
others. As is now well-known, many in- 
sects are wonderfully protected from the 
attacks of their enemies—chiefly birds, 
lizards, and predatory insects of other spe- 
cies—by remarkable resemblances to their 
surroundings in color or form. Mr. Wal- 
lace speaks of an example. of this wonderful 
provision of nature, whicl is, probably, the 
most remarkable so far discovered among 
butterflies. Speaking of Kallima paralekia, 
the dead-leaf butterfly of Sumatra, he says: 
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“Tts upper surface is of a rich purple, 
variously tinged with ash color, and across 
the forewings there is a broad bar of deep 
orange, so that when on the wing it is very 
conspicuous. This species was not uncom- 
mon in dry woods and thickets, and I often 
endeavored to capture it, without success, 
for after flying a short distance, it would 
enter a bush among dry or dead leaves, and 
however carefully I crept up to the spot, I 
could never discover it until it would sud- 
denly start out again and then disappear in 
a similar way. At length I was fortunate 
enough to-see the exact spot where the but- 
terfly settled, and though I lost sight of it 
for some time, I at length discovered that it 
was close before my eyes, but that in its 
position of repose is so closely resembled a 
dead leaf attached to a twig, as almost cer- 
tainly to deceive the eye, even when gazing 
full upon it. I captured several specimens 
on the wing, and was able fully to under- 
stand the way in which this wonderful re- 
semblance is produced. The end of the 
upper wings terminates in a fine point, just 
as the leaves of many tropical shrubs and 
trees are pointed, while the lower wings are 
somewhat more obtuse, and are lengthened 
out into a short, thick tail. Between these 
two points there runs a dark curved line 
exactly representing the midrib of a leaf, 
and from this radiate on each side a few 


oblique marks which well imitate the lateral 


veins. ... The tint of the under surface 
varies much, but it is always some ashy 
brown or reddish color which matches with 
those of dead leaves. The habit of the spe- 
cies is always to rest on a twig and among 
dead or dry leaves, and in this position, 
with the wings closely pressed together, the 
outline is exactly that of a moderately sized 
leaf, slightly curved or shrivelled. The tail 
of the hind wings forms a perfect stalk, 
and touches the stick (or stem of the plant) 
while the insect is supported by the middle 
pair of legs, which are not noticed among 
the twigs and fibers that surround it. The 
head and antenne are drawn back between 
the wings, so as to be quite concealed.” 
This most remarkable case of protective 
mimicry, on which Wallace dilates at con- 
siderable length, in every way both by its 
structural character and its habit of life, is 
thus fitted to cope with the many enemies 
which beset it in its tropical home. Its 
powerful flight is so swift as to protect it 
from birds, bright and attractive as it is 
when the wings are expanded; during its 
resting moments this counterfeiting of one 
of the many dead leaves about it, protects it 
from the sharpest eye of lizard or bird. 
And this is by no means an isolated or 
peculiar case, though it is, undoubtedly, a 
most marked one. One of its congeners, 
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Kallima inachis, so closely resembles a leaf 
that is discolored by age and spotted with 
fungus growth, that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, even after close examination, to be- 
lieve that the insect itself has not been 
overgrown with various sorts and colors 
of fungi. So, too, a common butterfly found 
from lower Florida to the Amazonian val- 
ley, Victorina steneles, with its wings of 
alternate and equal bars of pale green and 
black, when it has settled in a clump of 
feathery bamboo, is so hidden by its close 
resemblance to both the green leaves and 
the streaks of dense shade as to most effect- 
ually protect it from attack. 

Having done all that ingenuity and pa- 
tience can to overcome the innate qualities 
which render butterflies difficult of capture, 
and especially so in the tropics, the collec- 
tor has by no means solved all of the prob- 
lems which he will find confronting him 
daily. The most sluggish, least protected, 
low-flying species may lazily hover along 
on its way, well in sight of the eager natur- 
alist, and yet by virtue of the impenetrable 
jungle or woodland tangle, through which 
its chosen haunts lie, be as thoroughly pro- 
tected from pursuit as any of its fellows of 
which I have spoken. 

A jungle of logwood, cactus, wild-pineap- 
ple, Spanish dagger, creepers and hanging 
tendrils without number, prickly and excor- 
iating shrubs beyond count, oozy mosses 
knee-deep, and fallen or half reclining trees 
thickly parasite laden, make up a combina- 
tion that is the usual one where butterflies 
are commonest in tropical regions. Such a 
tangle can be entered, perhaps, for one 
hundred yards, by a hard day’s work of 
cutlass and axe. To follow the dartings 
and turnings of an insect even with the eye, 
is there quite out of the question. The all 
conquering hurricane turns from such a 
fortress of verdure with a shriek of disap- 
pointment, venting its rage on an occasional 
forest monarch whose pride has led it to lift 
its head above its fellows; even a cannon- 
ball would soon have to give up the task of 
penetrating such a maze. 

But, if in these regions the insects be 
found in such numbers or so obligingly un- 
wary, that the filling of the collector’s box 
is an easy task, even then the problem is 
by no means solved. Then must come a 
perpetual battle against that myriad host of 
devouring pests, which, in torrid zones, lie 
ever in wait for anything edible that has 
carelessly been left exposed to their quick 
attack. Of the almost impossible warfare 
that the naturalist wages against ants and 
creeping things of that ilk many have writ- 
ten. Yet graphically as the tale has been 
told and retold, it is far from being as im- 
pressive as the reality. To hang on a 
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neighboring bush the laden insect box, 
while chase is given to a coveted prize, 
only to return in a very few minutes, to 
find that its contents are already being at- 
tacked by the formicid pests, is bad enough; 
to open the box when it is slung on your 
back and find that as you trudged along, 
the unsuspected wretches had gained access 
through its supposedly invulnerable joints 
and its contents were already dismembered 
and riddled with holes, is enough to madden 
the most saintly entomologist. 


MONEY-MAKING FACULTY. 


HARLES LAMB, remarking on, the 
advantages of money, said that 
riches were good chiefly because they 
gave us the most valuable thing in life, 
which was “time.” To have all one’s 
time to oneself was the condition for 
which he rankled at the rich. ‘“ Books are 
good and pictures are good, and money 
to buy them with is, therefore, good— 
but to buy time—in other words, Life!” 
The whole life of the great majority 
of men on earth is spent in the pursuit 
of a competence, if not of a fortune, and, 
therefore, by taking a little thought al- 


most any one can see for himself the 
importance of money or stored capital 
to the human race, the value they place 
on it and the necessity which urges them 


to endeavor. But there is a great deal 
of false and hypocritical teaching on the 
subject of the money-making faculty 
which could profitably be let alone, so 
absurd is it, if it were not so sedulously 
reiterated. This is a recent sample from 
the pen of a New England writer: “It 
seems impossible for clever people to 
make money ; smart people make it ; boot- 
blacks, newsboys and the self-educated 
generally seem to have the curious ca- 
pacity—a capacity wholly unallied to 
others seemingly. Think a minute of 
the people you personally know, if you 
know any, who have made money: don’t 
you despise them, don’t you look down 
on them; don’t you wonder how So-and- 
So, who apparently doesn’t know enough 
to go in out of the rain, ever knew 
enough to accumulate at his early age 
even so paltry a sum as $100,000? I do.” 

This bit of flippancy illustrates pass- 
ing well what a wise man has called 
“the contrast between the professed and 
the real beliefs of men” in the estimate 
of money. The very man writing the 
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thing did it for money. He has not been, 
perhaps, very successful as an accumu- 
lator, and he rails at the money-making 
faculty. Consider the men who have 
made money and think of their vulgarity, 
he says. Many men, it will be admitted, 
who have made money are impossible 
and odious creatures, but so are many 
who have made it not. Thackeray asks 
us in the same fashion to consider not 
any one class, but to sum up our opinion 
of all our friends and acquaintances, and 
then astonish ourselves by finding how 
rare is the good, honorable, high-minded 
man whom we can unreservedly and 
thoroughly respect. How many of your 
acquaintances, he asks, are really gentle- 
men? The answer must be, for almost 
anybody, very few, because the man with 
the heart of gold and the character which 
has been trained and perfected is one of 
the rarest of earth’s products. 

An illustration will serve to show the 
value of the money-making faculty. 
When a man deserts his family and 
turns his wife and family adrift, help- 
less on the stormy ocean of life, how he 
is detested as one of the basest of living 
creatures! He descends below the mere 
brute creation, for animals, whether im- 
pelled by instinct or a natural affection, 
foster and care for their young. When 
a man who is responsible for a family 
fails utterly to provide for them it must 
be confessed that, though he has done 
his best, he has made a failure. It is a 
lamentable failure, and through unfore- 
seen and unpreventable circumstances he 
may not be culpable at all. But let it be 
remembered that the tragedy for the 
family is just as complete as if he had 
deserted them! 

It is not, therefore, likely that the 
money-making faculty will be lightly re- 
garded by thoughtful men. There will 
always be false teaching on the subject, 
because so many base men get money by 
base means; spend it viciously; exalt it 
above more precious things; consider it 
as an end when it should be only a means 
to higher ends; become corrupt because 
of its possession, and corrupt others. 
But the man who makes money honestly 
in such a way as to help and not to harm 
the community, by means of his courage, 
skill, knowledge, foresight and industry, 
is, and always will be, one of civilization’s 
props.—Public Ledger. 
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T HE meeting of the State Educational 

Association at Altoona during the 
first week in July was enjoyed by all 
who had the good fortune to be present. 
The days were not too warm, and the 
nights near the mountains were cool and 
comfortable. A live railroad engine of 
the modern type is a noisy bedfellow, but 
if you stop at the “ Logan House” they 
never guarantee the gracious balm of 
slumber in the “chamber of silence.” 
With a thousand in the membership of 
the Association, and this widely-known 
hostelry as headquarters, you were lucky 
to get a bed at all. So you took what 
you got and were thankful. 

The programme of the meeting, upon 
which President McGinnes had been dili- 
gently at work during much of the past 
year, was interesting, suggestive and 
profitable. It went forward on schedule 
time, with dignity and despatch. Every- 
body enjoyed it, and had good out of it. 

The local arrangements were admir- 
able. Everything possible was done by 
the local school authorities, and the citi- 
zens, for the convenience and comfort of 
their guests. Supt. Wightman, Prin- 
cipal Robb and others were busy for 
weeks in arranging for this great meet- 
ing. They were vigilant and untiring 
during our stay in their midst. 

The sessions, both of the general meet- 
ing and of the departments, were held 
in the new High School building which 
for its size is said to be the finest 
high school building in Pennsylvania. 


The largest and finest in the world is | 


believed to be that dedicated recently 
in Philadelphia, and next after it, in 
Pennsylvania, for size, cost and equip- 
ment, that in Pittsburg. But for beauty 
of architectural design and finish, for 
simplicity of plan and completeness of 
detail in its departments, we have seen 
no other high school building that we 
like so well as this at Altoona. It is 
of brownstone, with roof of corrugated 
green tiles. The cost is about three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The Pennsyl- 





vania Railroad Company will install the 
manual training plant at an additional 
cost of fifty thousand dollars. This will 
be under Prof. Klaus E. Karlson, a 
Swedish master in this department of 
school work. The Auditorium in this 
high school is a model of form, style and 
furnishing. It is built for sound and 
will seat fifteen hundred people. 

The proceedings of the general ses- 
sions and of the departments will be 
found in the August and September 
numbers of The School Journal, which 
will be put through the press with as 
little delay as possible. 

The Association, on Thursday morn- 
ing, elected the following officers to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, 
Co. Supt. R. B. Teatrick, Jefferson 
county ; First Vice-President, Supt. L. E. 
McGinnes, Steelton; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, G. D. Robb, Altoona; Third Vice- 
President, Supt. Mattie M. Collins, Em- 
porium ; Executive Committee, President 
R. B. Teatrick, Brookville; Supt. L. E. 
McGinnes, Steelton; Samuel Andrews, 
Pittsburg; Charles S. Foos, Reading; 
Frank P. Hopper, Luzerne County, and 
George W. Moore, Chester County; 
Secretary, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster ; 
Treasurer, D. S. Keck, Kutztown. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 


N a system of public instruction there 
is nothing more important than suc- 
cessful teaching. We, therefore, wel- 
come every contribution to the science 
and art of teaching. In the spring of 
1905 the Funk & Wagnalls Company 
offered cash prizes for the best essays on 
subjects named, all of which were to 
have a close relation to modern methods 
of teaching and in so far as possible were 
to be based on personal experience. In 
1906 the prizes were awarded and the 
amounts paid. The prize essays are now 
published in book form under the title of 
“Successful Teaching.” 

The introduction was prepared by that 
veteran educator, Supt. J. M. Greenwood 
of Kansas City. The essays are brief 
and practical, and some of them show 
evidence of considerable originality. The 
last essay gives a plan on how best to 
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acquaint pupils with what is going on in 
the world. In this essay Mr. John M. 
Van Dyke recommends that a portion of 
the black-board be set aside as “The 
Daily Bulletin Board” upon which are 
placed the world’s events of the preced- 
ing day. Each scholar is invited to fur- 
nish the news and to put down in a few 
words what he or she deems of most im- 
portance. The items are written outside 
of school hours. As soon as the board 
becomes too small an editor is appointed. 
In all cases the teacher must furnish the 
guiding hand and he must keep the items 
on a high level. The plan does not add 
another study to the curriculum and yet 
serves to increase the interest in history, 
geography and civics. 

The essays are not lengthy. They 
have been arranged by a master, and 
their chief value lies in what they suggest 
as practicable in the practice of the aver- 
age teacher. 





DESERVED HONORS. 


HE Journat ‘rejoices when public 
honors come to a schoolmaster. Our 

joy is two-fold when these honors come 
to an educator whom we love and ad- 
mire. Our emotions knew no bounds 
when the nomination for Secretary of 
Internal Affairs was tendered to Henry 
Houck by the last Republican State Con- 
vention. He has more personal friends 
than any other man now in public life. 
He has addressed audiences in all parts 
of Pennsylvania and shed more sunshine 
into the hearts of teachers and pupils than 
any other lecturer at teachers’ institutes. 
His good sense, his tact in dealing with 
others, his kindness of heart and clear 
vision on difficult questions, his untir- 
ing energy and devotion to public duty, 
his knowledge of human nature and hu- 
man frailties and his countless qualities 
of head and heart fit him in an eminent 
degree for the office for which his friends 
have selected him as their candidate. In 
addition to other duties he will as the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Pardonsand President 
of the Medical Council of Pennsylvania. 
His election in November will serve to 
put the capstone to the reputation which 
he has built up for himself during more 
than forty years of public service. What 


ee 
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he most needs is votes, and his many 
friends will roll up their sleeves and 
work for him regardless of political 
creed and party affiliations. 

With no small degree of pleasure do 
we record the election of Prof. Martin 
G. Brumbaugh as Superintendent of the 
Schools of Philadelphia at a salary of 
$7500. He will be a worthy successor 
in the office which has been filled by 
President J. A. MacAlister and Dr. 
Edward Brooks. His career has made 
him familiar with school work from the 
Kindergarten to the University. He 
taught in the public schools and after- 
wards became Superintendent of Hunt- 
ingdon county. He served as President 
of Juniata College, as Commisioner of 
the Schools of Porto Rico, and is now 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University 
of Pennsylvania. He has been a student 
in the State Normal School, in the Col- 
lege and in two of our largest universi- 
ties. He knows the leading people of 
Philadelphia and will have the support 
of the press in the educational work of 
that city. His tireless energy and long 
experience as an educator lead his 
friends to expect great results from his 
administration as a City Superintendent. 
Three cheers for Houck and Brumbaugh! 





ARE SCHOOLS IMPROVING? 


HE School Review for May, 1906, 

gives a very interesting comparison 
between spelling and arithmetic in 1846 
and to-day, showing that the schools have 
materially advanced in these two branches 
and that the assertions about the good 
old times when we were boys are very 


much colored by the imagination. Prin- 
cipal Riley, of Springfield, Mass., while 
rumaging in the garret of an old school 
building, found complete sets of exami- 
nation papers together with the answers 
and markings, all bearing the date of 
October, 1846. The same questions were 
given to pupils of the same grade in the 
schools of Springfield, Mass., and Gosh- 
en, Indiana. In 1846 the average per- 
centage of correct answers in arithmetic 
was 29.4. In Springfield in 1905 the 
average percentage was 65.5, and in 
Goshen 87.8. In spelling the average in 
1846 at Springfield was 40.6; in 1905 it 
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was 51.2, and at Goshen 46.2. This dis- 
poses of the charge that our grand- 
fathers as children were better spellers 
and better arithmeticians than the chil- 
dren of our own generation. The writer 
of the article, Supt. V. W. B. Hedgepeth, 
explains the reason for the superiority of 
the modern school as follows: “In 1846 
eleven different books, excluding geog- 
raphy, history and physiology, were read 
below the high school. To-day our chil- 
dren read from seventy to eighty in cov- 
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ering the same course. Our school li- 
braries are filled with books that are not 
only informational, but have their sub- 
stance arranged in a manner to stimulate 
and arouse the interest. These books 
cover a vast range of subjects, and in 
their reading the child acquires uncon- 
sciously a large vocabulary, an increase 
of power over the spelling of words, is 
broadened, enriched, increased in capac- 
ity for enjoyment and widened in his 
sphere of usefulness.” 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 
HARRISBURG, JULY, 1906. Jj 
T= following State Normal School 
Trustees have been appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
West Chester—Levi G. McCauley, Wm. 
Chalfant, Jr., West Chester. 
Millersville—Dr. O. T. Huebener, Prof. 
M. J. Brecht, Lancaster. 
Kutztown—Daniel H. Schwoyer, Bowers, 
and Chas. A. Hottenstein, M.D., Kutztown. 


East Stroudsburg—Dr. J. A. Singer, East | 


Stroudsburg, and A. W. Dickson, Scranton. 
Mansfield—Hon. David Cameron, Wells- 
boro, and Hon. A. C. Fanning, Towanda. 
Bloomsburg—Chas. W. Miller, C. C. 
Peacock, Bloomsburg. 


burg, and R. L. Myers, Camp Hill. 

Lock Haven—H. T. Hall and S. M. Mc- 
Cormick, Lock Haven, and T. R. Stevenson, 
Lock Haven, for two years. 

Indiana—Hon. John S. Fisher, Indiana, 
and W. J. Mitchell, Indiana, and J. Dick 
Wilson, Indiana, for two years. 

California—Hon. J. B. Finley, Monon- 
gahela, and Hon. J. A. Berkey, Somerset. 

Slippery Rock—Hon. Tohn M. Goehring, 
Allegheny, and Hon. W. k. Hockinberry, 
Slippery Rock. 

Edinboro—L. O. McLane, Linesville, and 
G. W. Magee, Oil City. 

Clarion—J. Wilson Greenland, Warren, 
and Edward M. Wilson, Clarion. 


PAYMENT OF TUITION. 





HE School District of Coatesville ws. | 


The School District of Newlin. 
Common Pleas of Chester County, 33, Aug. 
T., 1906. Case Stated. 

Opinion.—Helen Steen having passed 
through the classes of the public schools 
maintained by the defendant, in which dis- 
trict she resided, and no public high school 





being there maintained, applied for admis- 
sion to the high school maintained by plain- 
tiff, a nearby district, was examined and 
found qualified for high school work by 
the principal of plaintiff’s high school, se- 


| cured the consent of its directors to attend 


the school, did attend it from the first Mon- 
day in September, 1905, until June 1, 1906, 
the cost of her tuition and school books 
amounting to twenty-seven dollars, a sum 
not in excess of the cost of tuition and 
school books of children in the same grade 
and course in the plaintiff district. These 
facts taken from the case stated constitute 
an exact compliance with all the terms of 
section I of the Act of March 16, 1905, 


; | P. L. 40, and by its plain and unequivocal 
Shippensburg—Q. T. Wickey, Shippens- | 


language entitle the plaintiff to receive 
from the defendant the amount here in- 
volved. 

The Act is grossly improvident among 
other features in failing to recognize the 
home district as a party in interest, and in 
failing to give it reasonable supervision 
and control of the arrangements with the 
foreign district. So long as the law re- 
mains in force, however, we may not disre- 
gard its unambiguous and precise terms. 

Under the agreed facts the statute with- 
out more discussion, imposes upon the de- 


| fendant the burden of paying to the plaintiff 
| the sum claimed. 


Judgment is directed for the plaintiff in 
the sum of twenty-seven dollars with costs. 
Wo. Butter, Jr, A. L. J. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 


Murray vs. Wilkes-Barre Township 
School District. Syllabus. Common Schools 
—Power of School Board—Employment of 
Teachers—Act of 25th June, 1885, P. L. 
175. Construed: By Hon. George S. Ferris, 
June 11, 1906. 
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1. Under the common school system of 
this commonwealth the unit of duration in 
the administration of school affairs is the 
school year. 

2. Unless otherwise provided by statute 
in express terms or by necessary implica- 
tion, a school board has no power to con- 
trol the operation of the schools beyond the 
expiration of the current school year. 

3. The Act of 25th June, 1885, author- 
izing the election of teachers in certain 
cases for two or three successive terms, 
does not empower a school board to employ 
a teacher for a period that does not begin 
until after the expiration of the current 
school year. 

Martin C. Murray vs. The School Dis- 
trict of the Township of Wilkes-Barre. 
Common Pleas of Luzerne County. No. 
555 October Term, 1904. Sur motion and 
rule for judgment non obstante veredicto 
upon the whole record. 


OPINION. 


The board of directors of the School Dis- 
trict of the Township of Wilkes-Barre, 
having duly organized for the school year 
beginning on the first Monday of June, 
1901, met at an adjourned meeting on July 
8th, and elected the teachers and janitors 
for that school year, fixing the term as one 
of ten months, beginning September 2, 1901. 
One of the teachers so chosen was the 
plaintiff, who was employed for one year. 
The teachers and janitors so elected entered 
upon the performance of their duties and 
continued to perform them until the end of 
the term. At the February election of 1902, 
two of the directors. Brogan and McAn- 
drew, were defeated for re-election, and 
Smith and Burke were chosen in their 
stead. The term of office of the latter be- 
gan on the first Monday of June, 1902. On 
May 27, 1902, five days before the beginning 
of the new school year, the old board of 
directors, by a majority to which the votes 
of the retiring members, Brogan and Mc- 
Andrew, were necessary, assumed to fix the 
term of the new year as one of nine months, 
to begin on September 1, 1902, and to elect 
a full corps of teachers and janitors, for 
periods varying from one to two terms. 
The plaintiff was so elected for a period of 
two terms, to begin in September, 1902. 

Upon organization of the new board they 
declined to be bound by this action of their 
predecessors in office, and themselves elect- 
ed teachers and janitors, including Owen 
Johnson as teacher of the school for which 
the plaintiff had been elected by the out- 
going board. Mr. Johnson taught the school 
for the term beginning in September, 1902. 
Mr. Murray, the plaintiff, went to the 
school for the. purpose of teaching, but, 
finding Johnson in possession, retired from 
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the field. It seems from the evidence that 
the plaintiff held himself in readiness to 
teach this school during the term of 1902-3, 
but for the term 1903-4 accepted other em- 
ployment. He brings this suit to recover 
for the first of the two terms for which he 
was employed by the outgoing board in 
May, 1902. 

The material facts being undisputed, the 
case turns upon the question whether the 
board of directors had the right at the end 
of the school year and under the circum- 
stances of this case, to employ the plaintiff 
for a period to commence after the end of 
the school year in which the contract was 
made. 

Under the Act of 25th June, 1885, P. L. 
175, the school board would have the right 
to hire the plaintiff (he having a normal 
school diploma) for two or three succes- 
sive terms instead of one if they had chosen 
to do so when they elected him in July, 
1901. Burke vs. School District, 28 Pa. 
Super. 16. But they did not choose to do 
so. It is argued by plaintiff’s counsel that 
the board having the right at the beginning 
of the school year to elect the plaintiff for 
three successive terms, retained that right 
throughout the year; that their power was 
not exhausted by its first exercise in July, 
1901; but that they might, tentatively, elect 
for one year if they chose, and then, if the 
teacher proved his worth, at a later date 
extend the period of his employment for 
two additional terms. But they did not 
choose to do this. The first election of the 
plaintiff in July, 1901, was not tentative. 
There is nothing to show that the board had 
in contemplation an extension of his term 
of employment if he did good work; and 
his second election in May, 1902, did not 
purport to be such an extension. It was a 
new election for a new period to begin in a 
subsequent school year and had no refer- 
ence to his former employment. So far as 
the evidence shows, it was in no way distin- 
guishable as a legal or illegal exercise of 
authority from an election of a perfect 
stranger. Unless warranted by the Act of 
1885, it was quite as open to objection as 
an invasion and usurpation of the power of 
the incoming board as was the act of direc- 
tors for the school year of 1901-2 in as- 
suming to fix the beginning and duration of 
the school term of 1902-3. 

Running through the entire body of stat- 
utory law relating to the common school 
system we find the school year adopted as 
a unit of duration. Three of those units 
make up the term of office of the school 
director. The people are to pass upon the 
personnel of the board and may by electing 
two new members change it for each school 
year. The board is to be organized anew 
at the beginning of each school year, as a 
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distinct and separate administrative body 
from that of any preceding or succeeding 
year. Funds are to be provided by taxa- 
tion annually. The state appropriation is 
distributable annually, reports are to be 
made annually,—at the end of the school 
year giving a history of past operations,— 
and at its beginning (before the opening of 
the schools and immediately after “the an- 
nual appointment of teachers”) giving the 
names of the teachers so chosen and desig- 
nating the schools to which they have been 
respectively assigned, with a statement of 
the date of the beginning and the duration 


of the next ensuing term. A minimum an- | 
nual school “term” is fixed by law. An | 


annual meeting of directors with the tax 
collector is provided for. The Act of 1854 
(Sec. 25) provided that “immediately after 


the annual election of teachers” in each | 
school year “ and before the opening of the | 


schools for the ensuing term”—a joint 
meeting of directors and teachers should be 
held relative to the adoption of school 
books. So also, many other provisions of 
the law might be cited, all tending to show 
that in the legislative mind the school year 
was regarded as a fixed administrative pe- 
riod within which, as a general rule, the 
board of directors for that year should, and 
beyond which they should not, exercise a 
control over school affairs. While it is 
true that in certain cases a school board is 
authorized to enter into contracts not to be 
fully performed during the school year in 
which the contract was made, yet these 
cases are exceptional, and we have been 
unable to discover in any of them any grant 
of power to a school board to bind the dis- 


trict and tie the hands of their successors in | 
office by a contract relating to the running | 
of the schools, the performance of which | 
could not by its very nature be entered upon | 


until after another school year had begun 


and another school board had organized and | 
assumed the duties and responsibilities of | 
period to begin in the next succeeding year, 


their office. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion (1) 


that the statutes establishing and regulat- | 
ing our common school system disclose a | 
general legislative intent to limit the power | 


of a school board to control the operations 


of the schools, to such matters as relate | 
either wholly or partially to the administra- | 
tion of school affairs during the particular | 
school year and within the particular dis- | 
trict in and for which the particular board | 
was organized; and (2) that an act of as- | 
sembly should be construed in accordance | 
with this general intent unless by its ex- | 
press terms, or by necessary inference from | 
the language employed, a different specific | 
| this enactment the legislature could have 

Before the passage of the Act of 25th | 
June, 1885 (P. L. 175), while there is no | 


intent appears. 
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express. mandate to that effect, it was as- 
sumed in the Acts of 1854 and 1862, and the 
general practise was, that all teachers were 
to be elected (or re-elected) annually, by 
each successive school board after its or- 
ganization and before the opening of the 
schools for the next ensuing term. The 
Act of 1885 made an exception to that gen- 
eral rule as follows: “ Local school boards 
of the various townships may elect princi- 
pals and assistant teachers holding the 
‘professional certificates’ for two succes- 
sive school terms, and those holding the 
grade of ‘permanent certificates’ or diplo- 
mas, issued by state normal schools of this 
commonwealth, for three successive school 
terms.” Nothing is said, and therefore the 
law left unchanged, as to when the election 
shall take place or when the period of the 
teachers employment shall begin. Conced- 
ing that the requirement of the Act of 1862 
that a report shall be sent by the secretary 
of the board to the county superintendent 
“immediately after the annual appointment 
of teachers” giving their names and the 
date when “the ensuing term” of school 
will commence etc. (carrying as it does 
the necessary inference that the teachers 
are to be elected before the “ensuing 
term” begins)—conceding that this is a 
directory rather than a mandatory pro- 
vision, and that a later election of teachers 
and report thereof would not be illegal, 
nevertheless the question still remains 
whether a school board is empowered by the 
Act of 1885 to elect a teacher (whether at 
the beginning or at any time within the 
school year) for a period of two or three 
successive terms to begin in a subsequent 
school year. There is nothing in the Act 
conferring this power and, if the conclusion 
above expressed is correct, the general in- 
tent of the law makers as drawn from the 
entire body of our school legislation is that 
the board have no such authority. If they 
have the power to choose a teacher for a 


they might with equal propriety appoint 
for a period beginning in any subsequent 
school year. They would have the right, 
therefore, to employ a full corps of teachers 
(having the requisite qualifications) for 
successive periods of two or three terms, 
indefinitely, at any salary within reason 
that they saw fit to contract for, and thus 
bind the district and deprive their succes- 
sors in office of the power to discharge the 
duties which the law imposes upon them. 
This they had no power to do, before the 
passage of the Act of 1885 (Conley vs. 
School Directors, etc., 32 Pa. 194, 198) and 
it is not to be thought for a moment that by 


intended, without express words to that 
effect, to confer a power so directly at var- 
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iance with the policy of the law on this 
subject. 

We must, therefore, conclude that the 
Wilkes-Barre Township School Board of 
1901-2 had no authority to bind the dis- 
trict by a contract to employ the plaintiff 
as a teacher for a period beginning in a 
subsequent school year, and that the plain- 
tiff is not entitled to recover in this action. 

_ The rule is accordingly made absolute, 
and judgment non obstante veredicto upon 
the whole record is directed to be entered 
for the defendant. 

James L. Lenahan, Esq., for plaintiff. 

James H. Shea, Esq., Richard B. Sheri- 
dan, Esq., for defendant. 


COMMON ENGLISH BRANCHES. 





Commonwealth vs. Snyder. Syllabus. 

The Act of 1901 requires children be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years 
(with certain exceptions) to be sent “to a 
day school in which the common English 
branches are taught.” 

By this is meant a day school in which 
instruction is given in the English lan- 
guage in those branches of learning which 
by law are required to be taught in all the 
school districts ofthe Commonwealth, viz., 
orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography and arithmetic. 

A parent sent his children to a private 
school in which the only instruction given 
in the English language was by a boy be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years old, on 
three days in each week, in reading and 
arithmetic. Held, not a compliance with 
the Act. 

Commonwealth vs. A. Snyder. In the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of Luzerne Co. 
No. 420 April Sessions, 1906. Appeal from 
summary conviction. 


OPINION. 


The appeal in this case is from a sum- 
mary conviction of a parent for violation 
of the compulsory education act of July 
II, 190. 

The facts are admitted, and are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The defendant resides in Kingston 
Borough, within two miles of a public 
school in session as measured by the near- 
est travelled road. 

2. He has four children between the ages 
of eight and fourteen years. Prior to Sep- 
tember, 1905, these children attended the 
public school of the borough, where the 
eldest received instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar and physiology, and the second child 
in the same ‘branches except geography. 
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What the two younger children were taught 
does not appear. 

3. Subsequent to September, 1905, the 
defendant sent his four children to a pri- 
vate Polish school kept by one Ignaz Sim- 
kowski, and in which the only teachers 
are himself and his son. The latter holds 
no teacher’s certificate, and is a boy be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
Ignaz Simkowski teaches only in the Po- 
lish language. The only instruction given 
in English is by the boy on three days in 
each week. The only English text books 
used are a primer and a beginner’s arith- 
metic. The only branches of learning 
taught in the English language are reading 
and arithmetic. 

The defendant was convicted of a viola- 
tion of the law in that he did not send his 
children “to a day school in which the 
common English branches are taught” as 
required by Section 1 of the Act of 1go1. 

Whether this conviction should be af- 
firmed or not depends upon what construc- 
tion is to be given to the phrase just quoted 
as it is used in this statute. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that 
in the use of this phrase the legislative in- 
tent clearly was to require attendance at a 
day school in which the common branches 
of learning are taught in the English lan- 
guage. That is what the words naturally 
mean; and if there could be any doubt about 
it, it would seem to be set at rest by the 
third proviso to the first section of the Act, 
which is as follows: “ Provided, That this 
Act shall not apply to any child that has 
been or is being otherwise instructed in 
English in the common branches of learn- 
ing for a like period of time by any legally 
qualified governess or private teacher in a 
family.” 

In the second place—while it is true that 
reading and arithmetic, taught in English, 
are common English branches, they are not 
“the” common English branches. The 
employment of the definite article means 
something. It was plainly intended to des- 
ignate something having a definite meaning 
in the legislative mind, and supposed to be 
well known to the public at large. What 
that meaning was may properly be sought 
for in other acts of assembly on the all-im- 
portant subject of popular education. This 
Act is a part of our general system of leg- 
islation relating to common schools. It is, 
therefore, to be construed in pari materia 
with other statutes on the same subject 
and having in view the same purpose, viz., 
the development and perpetuation of an in- 
telligent citizenship. Turning then to the 
Common School Act of 1854, we find what 
may be regarded as an expression of what 
the law-making power meant by the words 
“the common English branches.” Section 
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thirty-eight of that Act designates the sub- 
jects upon which instruction must be given 
in each school district in common with all 
the others. In that sense of the word they 
are “the” common English branches as 
fixed and determined by the statute law re- 
lating to our common school system. Nor, 
if we assume that the legislators used the 
word “common” as synonymous with 
“usual” or “ordinary,” are we led to any 
different conclusion. The best guide as to 
what they considered the usual or ordinary 
or every-day branches of learning, is what 
they themselves required to be universally 
taught in the common schools throughout 
the commonwealth. The branches so des- 
ignated by the Act of 1854 are orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geog- 
raphy and arithmetic. Failure to afford 
instruction in any of these branches was 
made a ground of forfeiture by the district 
of its quota of the state appropriation. 
They are “the common English branches ” 
within the meaning of our statute relating 
to education—and within the meaning of 
the Act of t1g01. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the very evident intent of 
the framers of the compulsory act that the 
education a child should receive outside the 


common schools must be at least equivalent’ 


to that which the latter were bound by law 
to furnish. 

If the views above expressed are correct, 
it necessarily follows that the defendant was 
properly convicted. 

The judgment is affirmed and it is or- 
dered that the sentence imposed by the jus- 
tice of the peace be carried into effect. 

May 28, 1906. 

By the Court, 
Ferris, J. 

W. J. Trembath, Esq., William Brewster, 
Esq., for Commonwealth. 

Charles A. Shea, Esq., for defendant. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


Armstronc—Supt. Milliron: Manorville held 


its first commencement this year. Nine were 
graduated in the presence of a large audience. 
The citizens of Madison township invited me 
to meet them and discuss the Township 
High School question. About 200 were pres 
ent, all of whom were enthusiastic over the 
establishment of a high school during the 
coming year. One member of the board, how- 
ever, who was a member of the legislature 
and voted for the bill, strongly opposes it. 
We have done our part and believe the board 
will do theirs. 

BEAvER—Supt. Lester: There will be two 
summer schools in the county. One is already 
in operation at Hookstown with an enrollment 
of fifty. The other will be conducted at 
Geneva College, where an enrollment of 150 
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or more is expected. This school is in the 
hands of a committee of teachers, who with the 
county superintendent have made the arrange- 
ments. There will be eight teachers. Dr. 
Sowders, of Clark University, will teach peda- 
gogy. I am arranging to meet with all the 
school boards during the summer. We have 
adopted Berkey’s course of study for the 
schools of the county. 

Berks—Supt. Rapp: Fleetwood has decided 
to build a four-room addition to its handsome 
school building, with the view to concentrate 
all the schools under one roof. This is a 
commendable step. 

Cirnton—Supt. McCloskey: Commencement 
exercises were held in Renovo, Flemington, 
and Mill Hall, with a total of nine graduates. 
Many of the ‘candidates for teachers’ certifi- 
cates are graduates of our high schools. They 
pass very satisfactory examinations. A num- 
ber of our school boards have passed resolu- 
tions urging parents to have their children 
vaccinated during the vacation. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Commencement 
exercises were held at the high schools of 
Newville, Mt. Holly Springs, New Cumberland, 
Shippensburg, Mechanicsburg, and Penn town- 
ship. The class in the last named school num- 
bered seven, all of whom entered the Cum- 
berland Valley State Normal School for the 
closing weeks of the term,—a record which 
cannot be surpassed or, I imagine, equalled in 
the state. This is the strongest argument in 
favor of the rural high school. 

Forest—Supt. Morrison: Since the 14th of 
this month I have been with my teachers and 
prospective teachers doing some work at the 
Clarion State Normal School. Twenty-six of 
last year’s teachers and twenty-eight others 
from this county are in attendance there. I 
have gone there at the solicitation of my 
teachers for the improvement of our schools, 
believing that my efforts there would bring 
good results to the teachers, and reflect some 
good upon the schools through them. 

Futton—Supt. Barton: Five pupils were 
graduated from the Wells township high 
school. The graduating class of the McCon- 
nellsburg high school numbers ten. The citi- 
zens of McConnellsburg have voted to erect a 
new school building, the cost of which is not 
to exceed $7,500. With this amount we hope 
to have a thoroughly modern four-room school 
building. About 80 per cent. of our teachers 
are now attending school—there better fitting 
themselves for next year’s work. 

GrEENE—Supt. Stewart: The closing exer- 
cises of the Waynesburg High School were 
held this month. There were twenty-four in 
the class. The exercises were very good, and 
the work done this year is certainly very credit- 
able to the teachers. 

JunraTta—Supt. Klinger: Common school 
diplomas were given to thirty-five pupils who 
successfully completed the course of study. 
This is an increase over preceding years—an 
indication that more pupils remain in school to 
complete the course. Mifflintown graduated a 
large class from the high school. Summer 
normals for teachers are conducted in Mifflin- 
town, Thompsontown, Academia, McCulloch’s 
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Mills, and Port Royal. Walker township is 
building a new school house. 

LacKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Prof. John A. 
Moyles, principal of the Winton borough 
schools for thirty years, died April 10. I at- 
tended the commencement exercises of the 
South Abington township high school. Three 
pupils were graduated. 

LeBANoN—Supt. Snoke: All our commence- 
ments were a_ success. At Palmyra and 
Meyerstown Supt. McGinnes delivered the ad- 
dress; at Annville, Hon. Henry Houck; at 
Schaefferstown, Prof. H. Shenk; and at Bis- 
marck, Prof. S. T. Spangler. Everywhere the 
churches and spacious halls, in which these 
exercises were held, were filled to their utmost 
capacity. 

Lycominc—Supt. Milnor: Excellent com- 
mencement exercises were held at Montours- 
ville. At Ralston appropriate exercises took 
the place of commencement, as the township 
high school at that place is to extend its course 
to three years. The school board of Clinton 
has arranged to establish a township high 
school near Montgomery. Under the new law 
nearly 100 township pupils attended the city 
and borough high schools during the year. 
With one exception the townships have decided 
to pay the full term of tuition in the graded 
schools. 

MiFFLIN—Supt. Wills: Ground was broken 
for an eight-room brick building in the Free- 
dom Independent District; estimated cost $25,- 
ooo. The Lewistown high school graduated a 
class of sixteen. Dr. A. S. Harshberger, presi- 
dent of the school board, presented the di- 
plomas. The directors of Brown township 
have issued a very neat up-to-date manual of 
their schools. It contains the course of study, 
the names of the teachers, the enrollment in 
each school, the alumni of the high school, 
names of directors, duties of principal, teachers, 
pupils, and janitor, and some of the more im- 
portant school laws. It also contains a letter 
from the principal, Prof. Raymond M. Freed, 
to the patrons. This letter gives the educa- 
tional advantages offered, the progress of the 
schools, and a plea for some things that are 
essential to the success of the schools. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Stearns: Personally 
conducted examinations were held in thirteen 
graded and high schools; 268 pupils in ad- 
vanced grades were examined. In most cases 
the results were quite satisfactory. Seventy- 
two pupils took the rural school examinations, 
and fifty were granted diplomas. The Susque- 
hanna borough schools observed patrons’ day 
on April roth, and a large attendance indicated 
a healthy interest. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Lewis township 
high school graduated a class of fourteen. 
The exercises were very creditable. Kelly 
township, as usual, led in the lower grade 
graduating exercises. Ten pupils were gradu- 
ated with credit to themselves and to the town- 
ship. Hartley township held an enthusiastic 
educational meeting in connection with the 
high school commencement. The schools of 
Lewisburg closed fittingly with graduating 
exercises in the opera house. A large class in 
the three- and four-year courses delivered 
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essays and orations of merit. No school in the 
county was obliged to close during the term 
because of failure on the part of the teacher. 
Most of our teachers are already engaged for 
the coming year. 

WarrEN—Supt. Gunning: In the county ex- 
aminations 410 applicants were examined. Of 
this number 55 received diplomas in the dis- 
trict or 8th grade course, and 23 in the county 
high school course. The work done by the 
applicants was highly creditable. The amount 
thus far collected in our schools for the 
Stevens Memorial Fund is $90.54. Teachers 
have been earnestly requested by the majority 
of school boards to give notice that all children 
must be provided with certificates of successful 
vaccination in order to be admitted to school 
at the opening next September. 

Wayne—Supt. Hower: On the basis of ex- 


aminations held 74 diplomas of common school 
grade were issued. Much of the work was 
On the whole a good year 


very commendable. 
can be reported. 

ARCHBALD—Supt. Kelly: Our new high 
school was dedicated May 30. An elaborate 
programme was rendered: Address by Presi- 
dent W. T. Cummings; presentation of flag by 
Prof. J. T. Moran; acceptance of flag by Presi- 
dent Cummings; patriotic address by Supt. 
Kelly; remarks by County Superintendent 
Taylor; address by Rev. T. J. Camerford; 
dedicatory address by Hon. Joseph O’Brian; 
300 school children took part in the exercises. 

Bancor—Supt. Gruver: Schools closed with 
commencement exercises May 29. The gradu- 
ating class numbered sixteen—seven boys and 
nine girls. 

BEAvER Fatts—Supt. Maguire: A few days 
after the San Francisco disaster a collection 
was taken in the schools amounting to $95.98. 
School closed with the annual picnic in Ali- 
quippa Park. Commencement was held June 
Ist, in the evening. Instead of the delivery of 
the students’ productions an address was given 
by Dr. S. F. Scovel of the University of 
Wooster on “A Community’s Interest in its 
Schools.” The graduating class numbered 
twenty-two—five boys and seventeen girls. 

Braprorp—Supt. Miller: At the close of the 
school term eighty pupils graduated from the 
high school, 150 pupils completed the grammar 
school course and passed the required examina- 
tions for admission to the high school. The 
salaries of teachers were raised for the ensuing 
school year. 

Bristoc—Supt. Baggs: On April 4th, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of Dr. Schaeffer, 
we held exercises in commemoration of the 
birth of Thaddeus Stevens. The high school 
pupils furnished the music, and Prof. Burnham 
of West Chester delivered the address. 

CHELTENHAM Twe. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: The last Parents’ Meeting for 
the year under the auspices of the Directors 
and Teachers’ Association was held at Hunt- 
ingdon Valley. Addresses were made by G. 
W. Quigley, H. H. Fox, S. J. Garner, and W. 
R. Rahn. The hall was well filled. Parents 
were thoroughly alert and interested. On May 
19 our district dedicated its new township high 
school building with nearly 1,000 people in 
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attendance. Addresses were made by Supt. G. 
W. Flounders, Supt. Wagner, and by Drs. 
Brumbaugh and Robert Ellis Thompson. 
Educators from every part of Montgomery 
county, and many from neighboring counties 
were present. The building cost $80,000, 
affords ample facilities for 450 pupils, and con- 
tains an auditorium that seats 600 persons. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: Commencement 
exercises were held by the grammar and high 
schools. A class of twenty-seven, the largest 
in the history of the school, was graduated 
from the high school. 

DuNMorRE—Supt. Hoban: A great service 
was rendered the town early in the month by 
the arrest of a factory operator who had been 
disregarding the law for some time, and had 
employed several girls and boys under thirteen 
years of age. These children, with one excep- 
tion, were from out of town; the exception was 
returned to school after the arrest. Com- 
mencement exercises were held May 25. Hon. 
Henry Houck was the speaker of the evening, 
and his address was an inspiration to the town. 

GREENSBURG—Supt. March: On the first 
Monday of June the school districts of the 
boroughs of Greensburg, Ludwich, E. Greens- 
burg and S. E. Greensburg united under the 
name of the borough of Greensburg. The new 
borough will have about 2,300 pupils and 56 
teachers. 

Harrispurc—Supt. Downes: At our May 
institute State Superintendent Schaeffer gave 
our teachers an instructive and inspiring ad- 
dress on “The Teaching of History in our 
Schools.” Our new techincal high school was 
formally opened for public inspection, by the 
holding of an evening session, during which 
time all departments of the school were in full 
operation. 

JEANNETTE—Supt. Shank: We have a gradu- 
ating class of seventeen this year. We close 
June Ist with a rousing big picnic. Have 
our own cars and go to a park. Everything is 
free to the school children. It is all right too. 
Poor little pupils look forward for weeks to 
the picnic. We use our tuition money to de- 
fray expenses. 

LANCASTER. — Superintendent Buehrle: 
The first session of our annual city insti- 
tute was held in August, 1896. It was then 
thought best to grade the institute and con- 
duct the exercises very largely along the 
lines of work to be pursued by every grade 
during the year. It was believed that in 
this way the work of one year could be 
added to the next, and thus a very com- 
plete course of instruction in such studies 
as more especially seemed to require atten- 
tion could be provided. It was for this 
reason also that the time chosen to hold 
the institute was immediately before the 
opening of the schools in September, thus 
enabling the teachers to utilize the instruc- 
tion received, during the entire succeeding 
term. It was soon found, however, that 
such specialized instruction was not as ac- 
ceptable as more general lectures and ad- 
dresses and that it was difficult to secure 
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instructors from year to year whose work 
would be of a character to continue that of 
the preceding term. Moreover new sub- 
jects claimed attention and began to trench 
on those that had received attention hith- 
erto. It therefore came to pass that the 
city institute gravitated toward the line of 
work pursued in county institutes, with 
this difference, however, that less time was 
given to school management and what 
might be called strictly professional work 
than to general culture subjects and studies. 
It was also found that the best time for 
holding the institute was not in August 
when the heat was sometimes very intense, 
and when the week given to the institute 
shortened the vacation. As there are few 
holidays between the first of January and 
the first of July, it was deemed well to hold 
the institute in the week in which the first 
of April occurs, thus cutting in half the 
long six months from January to July, giv- 
ing the pupils at least, a full week’s va- 
cation in the midst of this long term, and 
the teachers what might be considered a 
semi-vacation. Since attendance at insti- 
tute, while not affording a complete re- 
laxation nevertheless afforded a change of 
occupation and thus some relief. The last 
session of the legislature, by permitting the 
annual city institute to be held on the install- 
ment plan, made it possible to do still better. 
It was decided to hold our annual city in- 
stitute in sessions of one day at a time in 
five successive months, and that day in each 
to be Saturday, in this way obtaining the 
spring vacation of one week not only for the 
pupils, but for the teachers also. Our ex- 
perience has surpassed our fondest antici- 
pation. Our teachers have found those 
Saturdays days of intellectual delight— 
feasts of reason. The expense has not ex- 
ceeded that of other years and the sessions 
have not been tiresome, nor of weariness 
to the flesh. 

LansForp—Supt. Kuntz: Our attendance 
was raised three per cent. by making an 
example of two men who were put to jail for 
five days for neglecting to keep their children 
in school. Three more were arrested, but 
these paid their fines. We are now experienc- 
ing a little trouble with boys under fourteen 
years of age going to work, because of an 
article in the papers saying that boys can again 
go to the mines and breakers. We hope the 
child labor law will soon be settled in all re- 
spects. Recent displays of grade work show 
the schools to be in a good condition for the 
close. Thus far the school work has been har- 
monious in every respect. 

MonEssEN—Supt. Hinelick: The most dis- 
tinctive feature of our work this month has 
been that in the school garden. The children 
enjoy the work and at the same time are learn- 
ing many things of practical value concerning 
soil, planting, etc. 
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Accent.—The subject of accent has been often 
misunderstood in its practical application, The regu- 
larly returning accent of measuré should not usually 
prevail in any very marked manner. Such anaccent 
belongs chiefly to a lower class of music, which makes 
ils appeal to the mere external sense; it is heard, and 
indeed is often the only element, in the music of sav- 
age life. The march and the dance are somewhat 
dependent upon it, though in the higher department 
of these forms of music, it is often designedly hidden 
by higher properties for a short time, or as long as 
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it is safe to trust the feet without it. A regular 
drum-like recurrence of it in vocal music is usually at 
variance with good taste; nor does it belong to in- 
strumental music of a high order. To the fact that 
this element is much concealed by the organ is to be 
attributed one of the chief excellencies of this noble 
instrument, and one which renders it peculiarly appro- 
priate to the dignity, solemnity and spirituality of 
divine worship. The rhythmic accent which belongs 
to phrases, or periods, and also the rhetorical accent 
or emphasis belonging to emotion or expression, on 
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But my pleasures are not now, love, What childhood’s pleasures were. 

But they are not half so bright, love, As childhood’s 

But you know you’re not so true, love, As childhood’s _lov-ers were. 
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the contrary, are of the highest importance; they 
are, in all cases, essential to a tasteful and appropriate 
performance, and they should never be disregarded. 

Hints.—As it is not uncommon to see a person, 
when singing, assume a disquieted and troubled coun- 


| 


tenance, and by frowning or scowling indicate un- | 


easiness and distress, sometimes alarming to others, 
it may not be amiss to add a note by way of caution 
against wry faces and sour looks while singing, or at 
other times, and to recommend a pleasant counte- 
nance; for, as the old saying is, “a pleasant face 


makes a pleasant voice,” and, we may add, does 
much toward making others happy. Also, the com- 
plaint is often made that the words cannot be heard, 
or are not carefully spoken in singing; but it cannot 
be expected that one who delivers tones in a careless, 
indifferent, lifeless manner, should articulate or pro- 


| nounce words in any other way; whereas, if the habit 


of a careful utterance or emission of tones has been 
formed, it is almost sure that there will be a corres- 
ponding attention to words. A good delivery of the 
tones is a pre-requisite toa good delivery of words. 





